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REVIEWS. 


Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, 
from the year 1808 to the end of 1814; 
exhibiting his Early Character and Opin- 
ions, detailing the Progress of his Literary 
Career, and including various unpublish- 
ed passages of his Works. Taken froin 
Authentic Documents, in the possession of 
the Author. By the late R C. Dailas, 
Esq. To which is prefixed an Account of 
the Circumstances leading to the Suppress- 
ion of Lord Byron’s Correspondence with 
the Author, and his Letters to his Mother, 
lately announced for publication. Phila- 
delphia. 1825. 8vo. pp. 222. 
We believe that some have entertained an 
incorrect opinion respecting this work. It 
has been supposed that its publication was 
prevented in England by a chancery in- 
junction; and that it therefore probably 
contained matter offensive to the relations 
of Lord Byron, or such as was, for other 
considerations, improper to be published. 
The truth is, that certain letters only, 
which originally formed a part of it, were 
forbidden to be published by the Lord 
Chancellor; and the question concerning 


these seems not to have been, whether or | 


not they were improper, as containing per- 
sonal or criminal allusions, but whether 
they were the literary property of the pub- 
lisher. The law on this subject, as laid 
down by Lord Eldon, is as follows. 

_If A writes a letter to B, B has the property in 
that letter, for the purpose of reading and keeping 
it, but no property im it to publish it. 

Mr Dallas contends that most of the let- 
ters in question were addressed to Lord 
Byron’s mother, and given to him by his 
Lordship, to dispose of as he should think 
best. Whatever passed between them on 
this subject, however, was verbal and unwit- 
nessed, and on that account not sufficient 
to take the case from under the law. The 
letters, therefore, could not be published 
Without the permission of the executors, 
Messrs Hobhouse and Hanson,—and this 
permission was refused. 

If we understand the case, the work be- 
fore us is the same, or nearly the same, as it 
would have been if no injunction had been 
granted, with the omission of the letters 
abovementioned. This omission was a matter 
of necessity in England, but it appears, from 
the observations of the editor, that it was 
published in Paris in its original form. We 
think, therefore, that the American pub- 
lishers would have found little difficulty in 
giving us the whole,—which would have 
been much more acceptable ; especially as 





there can be no doubt that they will be 


published in this country sooner or later, 
and as Mr Dallas shows satisfactorily, that 
they are not of a kind to be offensive, 
either to the family of Lord Byron, or to 
the good taste or feelings of the commu- 
nity. 

The origin of this work is thus described. 

Having been in habits of intimacy, and in fre- 
quent correspondence with Lord Byron, from the 
year 1808 to the end of 1814, which correspon- 
dence about that period ceased, Mr Dallas had 
many times heard him read portions of a book in 
which his Lordship inserted his opinion of the per- 
sons with whom he mixed. This book, Lord By- 
ron said, he intended for publication after his death ; 
and, from this idea, Mr Dallas, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, adopted that of writing a faithful delineation 
of Lord Byron's character, such as he had known 
him, and of leaving it for publication after the 
death of both; and, calculating upon the human 
probability of Lord Byron's surviving himself, he 
meant the two posthumous works should thus ap- 
pear simultaneously. Mr Dallas’s work was com- 
pleted in the year 1819; and, in November of that 
year, he wrote to inform Lord Byron of his intend- 
ed purpose. 

The event proved the fallacy of human probabili- 
ty— Mr Dallas lived, at seventy, tosee the death of 
Lord Byron, at thirty-seven. 

Much, however, of the contents of the 
original manuscript is said to be omitted in 
the present work, for obvious reasons. The 
author of it, Mr Dallas, sen., died soon 
after the settlement of the legal question ; 
the editor is his son, who is in holy orders. 

These Recollections do not throw much 
new light upon the character of their sub- 
ject; nor do they tend to alter the opinion 
we expressed of his Lordship in our review 
of Captain Medwin’s book. The author was 
a very different person from the Captain, 
to be sure. He was a relation of the poet, 
and, as such, was proud of his talents, and 
a little vain of being connected with him. 
He was deeply interested in his character 
and conduct, and laboured with commenda- 
ble zeal to make him a good, as well asa 
great man. Though his Lordship appears 
to have regarded him with some gratitude 
and respect, Mr Dallas’ attempt to improve 
his moral and religious character was, as is 
well known, completely unsuccessful ; and 
soon after the period, when these Recol- 
lections terminate, that is, about the year 
1816, it was relinquished in despair. 

The most curions part of this book is the 
literary history of the Childe Harold, of 


which we shall extract several portions, | 


endeavouring, as far as possible, to give in 


tamed 


ferent places abroad, a paraphrase of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, which would be a good finish to English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. * * * He seemed to 
promise himself additional fame from it, and I un- 
dertook its publication, as I had done that of the 
Satire. * * * ] looked over the Paraphrase, which I 
had taken home with me, and I must say, I was 
grievously disappointed. ***In not disparaging 
this poem, however, next day, I could not refrain 
from expressing some surprise that he had written 
nothing else; upon which, he told me that he had 
occasionally written short poems, besides a great 
many stauzas in Spenser’s measure, relative to the 
countries he had visited. ‘They are not worth 
troubling you with, but you shall have them all 
with you, if you like.’ So came I by Childe Har- 
old’s Pilgrimage. He said it had been read but by 
one person, who had found very little to commend, 
and much to condemn; that he himself was of that 
opinion, and he was sure I should be so too; but 
he was urgent that the ‘ Hints from Horace’ should 
be immediately put in train, which I promised to 
have done. How much he was mistaken as to my 
opinion, the iollowing letter shows. * * * Attentive 
as he had hitherto been to my opinions and sug- 
gestions, and natural as it was, that he should be 
swayed by such decided praise, I was surprised to 
find that I could not at first obtain credit with Lord 
Byron for my judgment on Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage. ‘It was any thing but poetry—it had 
been condemned by a good critic*—had I not‘my- 
self seen the sentences on the margins of the man- 
uscript ?” * * * He at length seemed impressed by 
my perseverance, and took the poem into consid 
ation. He was at first unwilling to alter, or omit 
any of the stanzas, but they could not be published 
as they stood * * * [and he afterwards] undertook to 
curtail and soften them. * * * I did all I could to 
raise his opinion of this composition, and I suc- 
ceeded; but he varied much in his feelings about 
it, nor was he, as will appear, at his ease until the 
world decided on its merit. He said again and 
again, that I was going to get him into a scra 
with his old enensies, and that none of them would 
rejoice more than the Edinburgh Reviewers at an 
opportunity to humble him. 


Mr Dallas found it nearly as difficult to 
persuade the booksellers to undertake the 
publication. 


I carried it to Miller, and left it with him, en- 
joining him the strictest secrecy as to the author: 
In a few days. by appointment I called again to 
know his decision. He declined publishing 1. He 
noticed all my objections; his critic had pointed 
them out; but his chief objection he stated to be 
the manner in which Lord Elgin was treated in the 
| poem, he was his bookseller and publisher, * ** 

Next to these I wished to oblige Mr Murray, * * * 
| [now had it in my power, andI put C Har- 
_old’s Pilgrimage into his hands. * * * He took-some 
| days to consider, during which he consulted his 
literary advisers, among whom, no doubt, was Mr 
Gifford, who was the editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view. That Mr Gifford gave a favourable opini 
I afterwards learned from Mr Murray himself; but 





this way an abridgment of it, as here relat- | the objections [religious and political] I have stat- 


ed. On the first interview between Mr 
Dallas and his Lordship, on his return from 
his travels in 1811, the latter observed 
that 


ed stared him in the face, and he was kept in gug- 
pense by the desire of possessing a work of Lord 
Byron’s, and the fear of an unsuccessful specula- 
tion. Wecame to this conclusion; that he should 





He believed satire to be his forte, and to that he | *™ It does not appear who this critic was, We 
had adhered, having written, during his stay at dif- | think he would hardly wish to be known, 
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print, at his expense, a handsome quarto edition, 
the profits of which [I should share equally with 
him, and that the agreement for the copy-right 
should depend upon the success of this edition. 
* ** While Childe Harold was preparing to be 
put into the printer’s hands, Lord Byron was very 
anxious for the speedy appearance of the imita- 
tion of Horace, * * * which I was nevertheless 
most desirous of retarding at least, if not suppress- 
ing altogether. 





Mr Dallas’ perseverance was well re- 
warded. The first edition of the Pilgrim- 
age was sold in three days, and its author, | 
who, before its appearance, had become less | 
anxious for that of the “ Horatian Hints,” 
at last consented to suppress the latter al- 
together. Asingular circumstance attend- 
ed the publication of the Childe Harold. 
It was announced for the first of March ; but 
circumstances prevented its appearance, 
as intended, to the serious vexation of Mr 
Dallas, whose review of it in a periodical 
journal did actually appear on that day. | 
Luckily the subject of it was issued so soon 








after, and excited so much admiration, that 
no one thought of ridiculing the review, | 
which in fact proved an excellent adver- | 
tisement for the poem, which was deliver- 
ed as fast as it could be put up ia sheets. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the adulation | 
which was immediately lavished uponLord 
Byron. But Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
brought at once glory and ruin to its author. 
Among other gratulatory epistles, he re- 
ceived one from a lady, beginning with 
“Dear Childe Harold,” enclosing a copy 
of verses, and concluding with the assur- 
ance “that though she should be glad to be 
acquainted with him, she can feel no other 
emotion for him than admiration and re- 
gard, as her heart is already engaged to 
another.” 

This, as the editor observes in another 
place, 
led immediately to the most disgraceful liaison of 
which he has not scrupled to boast. There was 
something so disgusting in the forwardness of the 
person who wrote, as well as deterring in the enor- 
mity of the criminal excesses of which this letter 
was the beginning, that he should have been rous- 
ed against such a temptation at the first glance. 
But the sudden gust of public applause had just | 
blown upon him, and having raised him in its | 
whirlwind above the earth, he had already begun | 
to deify himself in his own imagination ; and tnis | 
incense came to him as the first offered upon his | 
altar. He was intoxicated with its fumes; and 
closing his mind against the light that had so long 
crept in at crevices, and endeavoured to shine 
through every transparent part, he called darkness | 





light, and the bitter sweet, and said peace when | 
there was no peace. 


It may be observed that the copy-right | 
of this poem, as well as of some others, was | 
given to Mr Dallas by his Lordship, who | 
made a principle, at that time at least, of 
not receiving any thing for his literary 
performances. 

A copy of Lord Byron’s maiden speech 
is here given. It is eloquently written, 
and was well received, but. according to 
Mr Dallas, his delivery was bad, resem- 
bling that of a school-boy repeating from 


memory. 
But the sale of Newstead Abbey seems 





ings of the author of these Recollections, 
and we cannot but sympathize, in some de- 
gree, with his indignation. This noble 
property was a grant from Henry VIII. to 
the ancestors of the poet, and the estate 
had ever since descended regularly in the 
family. It was valued at more than halfa 
million dollars. Moreover, it came to bis 
Lordship in the line of coilateral descent, 
he being only grand-nephew to the former 
proprietor, while he left behind him a 
cousin to inherit a barren title. As re- 
publicans, indeed, we must “ abhor a per- | 
petuity,” and congratulate ourselves that 
our laws and customs alike prevent the en-| 
tailment or continuation of estates, undi- | 
vided, through a series of generations ;—_ 
opposing in this respect the natural feeling, 
which leads individuals to desire such per- | 
petuities in their own particuiar cases. | 
Yet, as men, we cannot but entertain a) 
mean opinion of the heart, which was either | 
so destitute of that feeling, or had so far 
diminished its power by yielding to the in- | 
fluence of debasing passions, as to be will- | 
ing, without urgent necessity, to set a price 
upon a mansion which had been the *“ home | 
of his torefathers” for three centuries. But. 
this is not the worst. He had given his— 
solemn and written promise to his mother, 
and pledged his honour repeatedly to Mr | 
Dallas, that Newstead and he should be | 
iorcver inseparable. 

I have heard [says Mr Dallas] that the pur- | 
chaser means to remove the Abbey as rubbish, and | 
to build a modern villa upon its site. It may be as 
well for the poet’s tame; for though his genius 
might mantle every stone from the foundation to 
the pinnacles, it would not cover the sale ;— 
and we agree with him entirely. 

In the course of this work we noticed 
many Circumstances which tend to coniirim 
the opinion which we expressed, in a pre- 





ceding number, of the general authenticity | 


of the Conversations of Captain Medwin. 
The author seems to have imagined that 
his Recollections would tend, on the whole, | 
to place the character of Lord Byron in a 
more favourable point of view than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. Wediffer from him in this | 
particular, and are rather afraid that the 
more we learn of his Lordship’s feelings and 
conduct, the less we stiali like them. 

We shall conciude our observations on this | 
book by remarking, that the hand of the 
book-maker is rather too obvious, and that 
ali which is realiy interesting to the Ameri- | 
can public, at least, might have been com- | 
prised within a much smailer space. 





The Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, | 
Esq. LL. D. Poet Laureate. Honorary | 
Member of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
&c. &c. &c. From the Second London 
Edition. In two Volumes. Boston. 1825. 
8vo. 


Mr SourHey is unquestionably one of the 
best prose writers of this day. There are | 
various opinions respecting the merits and | 
character of his poetry; the Laureate of. 
England, if his rank were to abide the 


} 
| 
| 
' 
' 
} 
} 
| 


| 
' 


soon lose his wreath, but there are none 
who deny the great excellence of his prose 
composition. His style is remarkabie irom 
its vivacity and directness; the fervour of 
composition is never quenched, never abat- 
ed; he understands himself well, and, us it 
must be with those who think clearly and 
are in earnest, his languuge is perspicuous 
and strong. He appears to write with great 
facility ; to throw off his thoughts as they 
arise, and in the garb which they volun- 
tarily assume, as if it were an unnecessary 
and unworthy toil, to labour upon mere 
expressions. No doubt, his style is often 
elaborated with great care, and his finest 
passages owe probably as much of their ex- 
celience to his industry as to his ability. 
But he is artful enough to conceal his art; 
for no writer appears, especially to readers 
who do not read to criticise, to labour less, 
or to abandon himself more entirety to the 
iinpulses oi his heart or iinagination. There 
are scholars, who are men of fine sense and 
much general ability, but are not gifted with 
the power of fluent and varied expression. 





| They are poor in words; and this poverty 


of language, whatever may be thought of it, 
has an injurious iniluence, if not upon the 
mind, at ieast upon its literary creations. 
The attention is diverted from the thought 
to its exponent; words must be sought with 
effort, and labour bestowed upon them, 
which might be employed otherwise to ad- 
vantage ;—but there is a greater evil yet; 
when the march of thought and imagination 
is stopped at every moment, whiie the re- 
luctant memory yields up the necessary 


_words, it sust be difficult to urge the mind 
forward with such torce and activity, that 
its own motion may enkindle it, and give to 
_its emanations brightness and warmth. No 


impediments lie in the path of Mr Southey ; 
his affluence of language is limited only 
with the reach of his native tongue, and 


his words come not unwillingly. He seems 
to deliver himself up to his subject; and, 


though often eloquent, pathetic, or even 
sublime, there is a naturalness in the most 


splendid and powerful passages, which com- 
_pels the reader to believe, that his loftiest 
flights are reached almost without conscious- 


ness, and always without effort. There is 


too in the very harmony of his diction, some- 


thing of the same character; it is occasion- 
ally carried quite too far, as there are pas- 


sages which cannot be read without the 


regular cadence of measured rhythm; but 
it seems to be the result, not of artifice, but 
of the willing obedience by which a throng- 
ing multitude of words acknowledge the 
sway of a tuneful ear. 

It might well be expected, that all the 
works of this author must be interesting in 
no common degree ; and the “ Book of the 
Church” is eminently so. Few readers will 
Jay it down until they have gone through it, 


_and few, we think, will wish it had been 


less. It has, however, faults of a serious 
nature ;—which will lessen its usefulness. 
with all readers, and its interest with those 
who require that a work, the end of which 
is instruction, should be characterized by 


to have been the unkindest cut to the feel-| judgment of some powerful critics, would | due regard for truth and impartiality. “The 
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Book of the Church” is intended to be, and is, 
a panegyric upon the Church Establishment 
of England. The author distinctly avows 
his purpose. He conceives that so many of 
his countrymen would not be insensible to, 
and ungrateful for, the benefits which they 
derive from their church, if they knew how 
meny and how vast these benefits are, “ and 
at how dear a price they were purchased for 
our inheritance; by what religious exertions, 
what heroic devotion, what precious lives, 
consumed in pious labours, wasted away in 
dungeons, or offered up amid the flames.” 
He has written his work, and now offers it 
to fathers. and all who with parental feel- 
ings discharge parental duties, because a 
knowledge of these things 

might arm the young heart against the pestilent 
errors of these distempered times. I offer, there- 
fore, to those who regard with love and reverence 
the. religion which they have received from their 
fathers, a brief but comprehensive record, diligent- 
ly, faithfully, and conscientiously composed, which 
they iaay put into the hands of their children. 
Herein it will be seen from what heathenish delu- 
sions ‘and inhuman rites the inhabitants of this 
island have been delivered by the Christian faith ; 
in what manner the best interests of the country 
were advanced by the clergy even during the dark- 
est ages of papal domination; the errors and crimes 
of the Romish Church, and how, when its corrup- 
tions were at the worst, the day-break of the Refor- 
mation appeared among us: the progress of that 
Reformation through evil and through good; the 
establishment of a church pure in tts doctrines, 
irreproachable in its order, beautiful in its forms ; 
and the conduct of that church proved, both in ad- 
verse and in prosperous times, alike faithful to its 
principles when it adhered to the monarchy during 
a successful rebellion, and when it opposed the 
monarch who would have brought back the Romish 
superstition, and, together with the religion, would 
have overthrown the liberties of England. 


Sectarians will-of course be governed by 
their respective partialities in judging of the 
merits and character of this work. They who 
love and venerate the Church of England, 
will regard it as a candid, eloquent, and 
irreproachable history of their church ; 
while the dissenters, whose “ pestilent er- 
rors” it is intended to beat down, will be 
disposed to bring against the author a heavy 
charge of guile and falsehood. Our opinion 
lies between these; and is precisely that 
which a consideration of Dr Southey’s 
character, condition, and avowed object 
would have led us to form, if. we had never 
seen his book. He stands forth the cham- 
pion of his church ;—and it must be remem- 
bered, that he is enthusiastic, and wants, in 
his valour, its better part, and often merges 
his judgment in his feelings, and is the same 
man now, as when, at the age of twenty-one, 
he wrote Wat Tyler, and, after his years 
were doubled, wrote and published a letter 
to a member of parliament, in defence of 
this most miserable farce. He is the cham- 
pion of the church, and its enemies are his 
enemies; the “‘ ungrateful” and “ disaffect- 
ed” to the hierarchy are also disaffected to 
him, and do what in them iies to stain his 
good name, by the exposure of all his errors 
and faults. Moreover Dr Southey is hon- 
oured by the institutions incerporated with 
that church, and his temporal interests are 
strictly the same with those of that preya- 





lent party, who identify church and state, 
and cling to them as if they formed indeed 
their rock of temporal salvation. Now what 
proof can be so cogent, as to force upon the 


belief an absurdity so great, as that Mr'| 


Southey, in composing this work, felt and 
wrote as a strictly impartial historian. On 
the other hand, he knows well, that the 
sources of information to which he must 
resort are accessible to all; that the facts 
upon which he must rely are seldom obscure 
and uncertain, and that he will be watched 
by those, whose ability and zeal it must be 


difficult toelude. One would suppose, there- | 


fore, that he would lean strongly to the side 
of his church; that his statements would be 


coloured, and a few obvious facts and prin- | 


ciples overlooked, and a little ingenuity 
exerted in its favour. But it could not be 
expected, that he would go beyond the de- 
bateable land, which bounds the region of 
strict historical accuracy, nor withhold all 
the truths which make against him, nor ad- 
vance any argument which should not be 
plausible, nor any assertion which could be 
said and proved to be a downright false- 
hood. A perusal of the work would realize 
such expectations. 

The narration begins with the religion of 
the ancient Britons. Some account is then 
given of the religion and philosophy of the 
Romans, and of the doctrines and rites of 
the Danes and Anglo-Saxons. The history 
of the introduction and establishment of 
christianity into England, is exceedingly 
interesting. Unquestionably many circum- 
stances of that period, related by the monk- 
ish historians of a later age, are to be con- 
sidered as resting upon slight authority. 
Enough, however, is certain, to astonish 
one with the rapid progress and wide spread 
of christianity in its earliest ages. Perhaps 
no single instance is more striking than the 
conversion of the king and people of North- 
umbria. Edwin had been driven from his 
throne in childhood, by Ethelfrith, and fled 
to Redwald, king of East Anglia, who, after 
protecting him for some years, was about to 
comply with the demand of Ethelfrith, and 
give him up. 

This resolution was taken at night-fall, and im- 
mediately communicated to Edwin by a faithful 
friend, who went to his chamber, called him out of 
doors, exhorted him to fly, and offered to guide him 
to a place of safety. 

but Edwin would not again encounter the per- 


| petual danger and anxiety of a wandering life. To 
| fiy, he said, would be a breach of confidence on his 


part; be had trusted to the Uffinga Redwald, who, 
as yet, had offered bim no wrong; and if he were 
to be delivered up, better that it should be by the 
Uffinga himself than by an ignoble hand. And, 
indeec, whither could he betake himself, after hav- 
ing, for so many years, in vain sought an asylum 
through all the provinces of Britain? Resolving, 
therefore, to abide his fate, whatever it might be, 
he sate down mournfully upon a stone before the 
palace, when a venerable person, in a strange habit, 
is said to have accosted him, and inquired where- 
fore he was sitting there, and keeping watch at an 
hour when all other persons were asleep? Edwin 
-omewhat angrily, replied, that it could be no con- 
cern of his whether he chose to pass the night with 
in doors or without. But the stranger made answer, 
that he knew the cause, and bade him be of good 
cheer, for Recwald certainly would not betray him; 
he assured him further, that he should regain his 


father’s throne, and acquire greater power than any 

of the Anglo-Saxon princes had possessed before 
‘him; and he asked of him, in requital for these 
| happy fore-tidings, that when they should be ful- 
| filled, he would listen to instructions which would 
then be offered to him, and which vould lead him 
into the way of eternal life. This Edwin readily 
promised ; with that the stranger laid his hand upon 
the head of the royal exile, saying, When this sign 
shall be repeated, remember what has passed be- 
tween us now, and perform the word which you 
have given. 





| Edwin afterwards subdued his enemies, 
recovered his kingdom, and married a chris- 
tian princess. One day, while he was medi- 
tating in solitude, Paulinus, a missionary 


| 


| from Rome, entered the room, 


' 


and laying his hand upon the king’s head, asked 
him if he remembered that token? Startled at the 
appeal, as if a spirit was before him, the king fell 
at his feet. ‘Behold, said Paulinus, raising him 
up, ‘thou hast, through God’s favour, escaped from 
the enemies of whom thou wert in fear! Behold, 
through God’s favour, thou hast recovered thy king- 
dom, and obtained the pre-eminence which was 
promised thee! Remember now thine own promise, 
and observe it; that He, who hath elevated thee to 
this temporal kingdom, may deliver thee also from 
eternal misery, and take thee to live and reign with 
himself eternally in heaven!’ Edwin, overcome as 
if by miracle, hesitated no longer. He called his 
chiefs to council, that, if they could be persuaded 
to think and believe as he did, they might be bap- 
tized at the same time: and when they were as- 
sembled, he required them each to deliver his 
opinion concerning the new religion which was 
preached among them, and the propriety of receiv- 
ing it. 

Coifi, the Chief Priest of Northumbria, was the 
first who spake: ‘ As for what the religion is, which 
is now propounded to us,’ he said, ‘O King, see 
thou to it! For my part, I will assert, what I cer- 
tainly know, that that which we have hitherto held, 
is good for nothing. For among all thy people, 
there is no one who has given himself more dili- 
gently to the worship of our gods than I; and yet 
many have received greater benefits, and obtained 
higher dignities, and prospered better in whatever 
they undertook. But if these gods had possessed 
any power, they would rather have assisted me, who 
have endeavoured so carefully to serve them. If, 
therefore, after due examination, you have per- 
ceived that these new things, of which we are told, 
are better, and more efficacious, let us, without de- 
lay, hasten to adopt them.’ : 

Another speaker delivered an opinion, more 
creditable to his disposition and understanding 
than that which had been given by the Chief Priest : 
‘O King, the present life of man, when considered 
in relation to that which is to vome, may be likened 
to a sparrow flying through the hall, wherein you 
and your chiefs and servants are seated at supper, 
in winter time: the hearth blazing in the centre, 
and the viands smoking, while without is the storm 
and rain or snow; the bird flies through, entering at 
one door, and passing out at the other; he feels not 
the weather during the little minute that he is with- 
in; but after that minute he returns again to win- 
ter, as from winter he came, and is seen no more. 
Such is the life of man; and of what follows it, or 
of what has preceded it, we are altogether ignorant. 
Wherefore, if this new doctrine should bring an 
thing more certain, it well deserves to be followed.’ 
The rest of the assembly signified their assent to the 
change; and it was then proposed by Coifi, that 
Paulinus should fully explain to them the nature 
of the new religion, which they were called upon 
to receive. When the prelate had concluded his 
discourse, the Chief Priest exclaimed, that he had 
long understood the vanity of their old worship, be- 
cause the more he sought to discover its truth, the 
less he found; he proposed, therefore, that the al- 
tars and temples of the idols, and the sacred inclo- 
sures in which they stood, should be overthrown 
and burnt. The king demanded of him who ought 
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to set the example of violating them, and the priest. 
himself offered to begin. He asked the king accord- 
ingly for arms and for a horse ; girt a sword to his 
side, mounted, and took a lance in his hand. When 
the people beheld him, they thought that he was 
seized with madness, because in bearing arms, and 
riding on a horse, he broke through the prohibitions 
attached among them to the sacerdotal office. He. 
however, rode resolutely towards the temple, and 
at once desecrated it, by throwing his lance within 
the enclosure ; his companions then, as he exhorted 
them, set fire to it. The scene of this memorable 
event was a little east of York, upon the river Der- 
went, at a place then called Godmunddingaham, the 
home of the protection of the gods. The village which 
now stands upon the site, retains the name, with no 
other change than that of a convenient abbreviation 
from five syllables to three, Godmundham. 

The new converts acted with indiscreet zeal in 
thus destroying what appears to have been the most 
noted place of heathen worship in Northumbria. It 
had been the wise advice of Gregory to Mellitus, 
that the Anglo-Saxou temples should not be demol- 
ished ; but that he and his fellow-missionaries should 
cast out and consume the idols, and then purify the 
buildings themselves with holy water; and erect al- 
tars and place relics there, in order that the people 
might be better disposed to receive the new religion, 
seeing its rites performed in the fanes which they 
were wont to frequent. Godmunddingabam having 
been destroyed, a wooden oratory was hastily erect- 
ed in York for the ceremony of the king’s baptism, 
which was performed there on Kaster-day, A. D. 
627. A church, of stone, was immediately com- 
menced upon the same spot, inclosing the oratory. 
It was conferred upon Paulinus, as his see, and ne 
superintended the building. The king’s example 
was readily followed by tne people; and Paulinus 
is said to have been employed six-and-thirty days, 
from morning till evening, in baptizing the multi- 
tudes who flocked to him at Yevering. Oratories 
had not yet been built, nor baptisteries constructed ; 
the converts, therefore, were baptized in rivers, by 
immersion, according to the practice of those 


ages. 

Mr Southey devotes a chapter to the con- 
sideration of the causes which promoted the 
success of christianity among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Contrasted with the slow, imper- 
fect, questionable success of the missionary 
efforts of these days, it seems indeed mirac- 
ulous. We cannot give even an abstract of 
Mr Southey’s views upon this subject. Some, 
perhaps all, of the causes that he assigns for 
the different results which have attended 
efforts for a similar purpose in different pe- 
riods, operated with great force; but we 
think there were other causes, of which he 
does not rightly estimate the efficiency. No 
doubt the missionaries prevailed the more, 
because they came from Rome, the heart 
of the civilized world,—the sovereign city, 
whose name was still great upon the earth, 
and whose majesty survived in the inherited 
feelings and opinions of men, long after her 
actual supremacy had departed. Certainly, 
too, these missionaries were favoured, in that 
the paganism they were called to combat, 
was not deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
people. The Druids had been chased from 
their sacred groves by the Roimans, whose 
religion, if religion it was, ere many ages, 
encountered the horrors of that Scaldic 
mythology which the Danes brought with 
them. Thus the heathenism of the Saxons 
was fluctuating and uncertain; of various 
origin, and sanctified by no long and uni- 
versal tradition. It is otherwise with the 
superstitions with which christianity must 
cope now; ages have rooted them, and a 








long descent which even tradition and fable 
can scarcely measure, has stricken them 
deep into the natures of the people who 
cling to them. But we think there are other 
circumstances of great moment, which Mr 
Southey does not duly consider. One of 
these is, the unity of doctrine and ritual 
then existing in christendom. A missionary 
of that day spent no part of his time in un- 
doing the work of his brother; nor was the 
willing neophyte perplexed by seeing men, 
all claiming to be christians with equal pre- 
tension, accusing each other, with equal 
zeal, of dreadful falsehood. It is not easy 
to see how this hindrance can be wholly 
avoided, however honest and zealous indi- 
vidual missionaries may be,—while chris- 
tians of all denominations live among the 
principal pagan nations, and most established 
sects make exertions to spread their tenets,— 
and Papist and Protestant, Calvinist and 
Arminian, Trinitarian and Unitarian, con- 
scientiously believe, each that his opponent 
holds dangerous, if not fatal, errors. When 
the nations of the heptarchy were converted 
to christianity, the whole diposable force of 
christendom, so far as that force. was avail- 
able for the purposes of proselytism, was at 
the contro! of the sovereign pontiff. The 
church of which he was the supreme head, 
drew into its bosom the finest and strongest 
spirits; it offered not only the best asylum 
for the meek, but the highest rewards for 
the able and ambitious, and the widest scope 
for the efforts of the active. The extract 
which we have just quoted, shows us the 
recompense—it may or may not have been 
the object—of Paulinus. The missionary 
pilgrim, after he had won his bishopric, 
might stretch forth his hand for the cardi- 
nal’s hat, and hope for the papal tiara. It 
was a necessary consequence of this state 
of things, that a large proportion of the 
moral and intellectual energy of that age 
was devoted to the work of proselytism. 
The history of the church in England, 
during that stormy period while the popes 
and their ministers were perpetually con- 
flicting with the civil government, and al- 
most always subduing it, is very interesting 
in itself, and loses nothing in the hands of 
this author. He chooses to relate it by fix- 
ing upon prominent individuals, and narrat- 
ing their lives with great minuteness. Dun- 
stan, Lanfranc, Anselm, and Becket have 





each many pages given tothem. The biog- 


raphy of Becket occupies one hundred | 
pages. At his death,—we may say by his | 


the primate are imputable, because he was in pos- 
session of great part of the sequestered lands. He 
supplied soldiers enough to overpower the knights 
of Becket’s household, and the people of Canter- 
bury, if resistance should be attempted. They en- 
tered the city in small parties, concealing their 
arms, that no alarni might be excited. The abbot 
of St Augustine’s, who was of the king’s party, re- 
ceived them into his monastery, and is said to have 
joined counsel with them. About ten in the morn- 
ing, they proceeded with twelve knights to Beck- 
et’s bedchamber ; his family were still at table, but 
he himself had dined, and was conversing with 
some of his monks and clergy. Without replying 
to his salutation, they sat down opposite to him, on 
the ground, among the monks. After a pause, 
Fitzurse said they came with orders from the king, 
and asked whether he would hear them in public 
or in private? Becket said, as it might please him 
best,—-and then, at his desire, bade the company 
withdraw ; but presently apprehending some vio- 
Jent proceeding, from Fitzurse’s manner, he called 
them in again from the antechamber, and told the 
Barons, that whatever they had to impart might be 
delivered in their presence. Fitzurse required him 
to absolve the suspended and excommunicated prel- 
ates: He returned the old evasive answer, ‘that it 
was not he who had passed the sentence, nor was 
itin his power to take it off. A warm altercation 


| ensued, in which Becket insisted that the king had 


authorized his measures, in telling him he might, by 
eculesiastical censures, compel those who had dis- 
turbed the peace of the church to make satisfaction ; 
this, he affirmed, had been said in Fitzurse’s pres- 
ence. Fitzurse denied that he had heard any thing 
to that purport;—and indeed Becket himself must 
have known that if such permission had ever been 
given, it certainly was not in the latitude which he 
now chose to represent. 

The four Barons then, in the king’s name, re- 
quired, that he, and all who belonged to him, should 
depart forthwith out of the kingdom, for he had 
broken the peace, and should no longer enjoy it. 
Becket replied, ‘he would never again put the sea 
between him and his church.’ Their resolute man- 
ner Only roused his spirit, and he declared, that if 
any man whatsoever infringed the laws of the Holy 
Roman See, or the right of the church, be that man 
who he would, he would not spare him.—‘ In vain,’ 
said te, ‘do you menace me! if all the swords in 
England were branuished over my head, you would 
find me foot to foot, fighting the battles of the Lord!’ 
He upbrarded those of them who had been in his 
service as chancellor. They rose, and charged the 
monks to guard him, saying, they should answer 
for it if he escaped; the knights of his household 
they bade go with them, and wait the event in 
silence. Becket followed them to the outer door, 
saying, he came not there to fly, nor did he value 
their threats. ‘ We will do more than threaten!’ 
was the answer. 

Becket was presently told that they were arming 
themselves in the palace-court. Some of his ser- 
vants varred the gate, and he was with difficulty 
persuaded by the monks to retire through the clois- 
ters into the cathedral, where the afternoon service 
had now begun. He ordered the cross to be borne 
before him, retired slowly, and to some who were 
endeavouring to secure the doors, he called out, 


death,—the papal power triumphed. We forbidding to do i’, saying, ‘You ought not to make 


have never seen the particulars of his assas- | 
sination narrated so circumstantially as in | 


this work; t. ken in connexion with some 
passages of his life, they alrmost compel one 
to believe, that this turbulent, ambitious, 
and obstinate rebel, actually believed him- 
self labouring and dying in a good cause. 


The result of Henry’s counsel was the legal and 
proper measure of sending over three Barons to 
arrest Becket. These messengers were too late. 
The ministers of vengeance, who were before them, 
landed near Dover, and passed the night in Ranulf 


de Broc’s castle,—one of the persons whom Becket | 
had excommunicated on Christmas-day, and to | 








a castle of the church; it will protect us sufficiently 
without being shut; neither did 1 come hither to 
resist, but to suffer.’ Uy this time the assailants, 
after envieavouring to break open the abbey gates, 
had entered, under Robert de Broc’s guidance, 
through a window, searched the palace, and were 
now following him to the cathedral. He might still 
have concealed himself, and not improbably have 
escaped. But Becket disdained this: with all its 
errors, his was an heroic mind. He was ascending 
the steps of the high altar, when the Barons, and 
their armed followers, rushed into the choir with 
drawn swords, exclaiming, ‘ Where is Thomas a 
Becket? where is that traitor to the king and king- 
dom?’ No answer was made; but when they called 
out with a louder voice, ‘ Where is the Archbishop ?” 


whom interested motives for his marked enmity to | he then came down the steps, saying, ‘Here am I; 
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no traitor, but a priest; ready to suffer in the name 
of Him “ho redeemed me. God forbid that I should 
fly for fear of your swords, or recede from justice.’ 
They required him, once more, to take off the cen- 
sures froin the prelates. ‘ No satisfaction has yet 
been made,’ was the answer, ‘and I will not absolve 
them.’ Then they told him he should imstntly die. 
‘Reginald,’ said he to « itzurse, ‘I have done you 
many kindnesses; and do you come against me 
thus armed?’ The Baron, resolute as himself, and 
in a worse purpose, told him to get out from thence, 
and die; at the same time laying hold of his robe. 
Becket withdrew the robe, and said, be would not 
move. ‘Fly, then, said Fitzurse, as if at this mo- 
ment a compunctious feeling had visited him, and | 
he would have been glad to see the intent frustrated, 


command that the body should be honourably buried; 
for, though the primate had been his enemy while 
living, he would not persecute him when dead, but 
remitted to his soul whatever offences he had com- 
mitted against him and his royal dignity. This was 
acting as became him, convinced as he was, that in 
the grounds of the dispute he stood justified to his 
own heart, and to his people. If he did not per- 
severe in this dignified and becoming course, it is 
because a sane opinion may be subdued, though 
insanity is invincible when the world appears com- 
bined against it. * bd . 

As the pope had authorized and enjoined prayers 
to the new saint, that he should intercede with God 
for the clergy and people of Engiand, Henry, either 
from prostration of mind, or in policy far less to be 





in which his pride, more than his oath, constrained 
him to persist. ‘Nor that either,’ was Becket’s an- 
swer; ‘if it is my blood you want,I am ready to 
die, that the church may obtain liberty and peace: | 
cnly, in the name of God, I forbid you to hurt any | 
of my people.’ Still it appears, that in some, at | 
least, there was a wish to spare his life: one struck | 
him between the shoulders with the flat part of the | 
sword, saying, ‘Fly, or you ave dead!’ And the | 
murderers themselves, afterwards declared, their | 
intention was to carry him prisoner to the king; or ; 
if that was impossible, put him to death in a place | 
less sacred than the church; but he clung to one of | 
the pillars, and struggled with the assailants. Tracy | 
he had nearly throwr down, and Fitzurse he thrust | 
fron him with a strong hand, calling bim piinp. | 
Stung by the opprobrious appellation, Fitzurse no | 
longer hesitated whether to strike. A monk, Ed- | 
ward Grimes, of Cambridge, was his name, inter- | 
posed his arm, which was almost cut off by the | 
blow. Becket, who had bowed in the attitude of ; 
prayer, was wounded by the same stroke in the 
crown of his head. His last words were, ‘To -i0d, 
to St Mary, and the Saints, who ase patrons of this 
church, and to St Dennis, 1 commend myself, and 
the church’s cause!’ The second blow brought him 
to the ground, on his face, before St Benedict’s altar ; 
he had strength and composure enough to cover 
himself with his robes, and then to join his hands 
in praver, and in that position died under their re- 
peated strokes, each pressing near, to bear a part in 
the murder. Brito cleft-his scull; and an accursed 
man, the subdeacon, Hugh of Horsea, known by 
the appell :tion of the Ill Clerk, scattered the brains 
over the pavement from the point of his sword. 


No single circumstance shows more clear- 
ly how deeply the fetters of Romish super- 
stition had sunk into men’s souls, than the 
terrible penance which Henry If. under- 
went for his hasty utterance of feelings, 
which were certainly justified, if any meas- 
ure of provocation can justify anger. His 
enemies did not pretend that he wished to | 
suggest the assassination of Becket, or that 
the death of this prelate did not deeply af- 
flict him. He was the actual, but the invol- 
untary, cause of his death; and for this 
offence, a powerful monarch, who was, to 
say nO more, no way deficient in intellect | 
or moral energy, suffered thus. 


When the news reached Henry, he was at once 
struck with remorse for the cause of the crime, and 
alarmed for its consequences. At first, he broke 
out into loud and passionate lamentations, then 
seemed to be overpowered and stupified by the 
violence of his emotions ; he put on sackcloth and 
ashes, and for three days was incapable either of | 
consolation or counse]l. At length, by the ad- 
Vice of those who, meantime, had consulted what 
Might best be done in these unexpected and most 
critical circumstances, an embassy was sent to the 
pope, and messengers to Canterbury. The latter 
were instructed to inform the clergy of that church, 
how deeply the king grieved for the death of Becket, 
and abhorred the murder: to say, that if any guilt 
attached to him for words rashly spoken in his anger, 
it might best be expiated by their prayers; and to 


— 











excused, determined to implore his intercession in 
the most public manner, and with the most striking 
circumstances. Lan.ling at Southampton, he there 
-left his court and the mercenaries whom he had 
brought over, and set off on horseback with a few 
attendants for Canterbury. When he came within 
sight of its towers he dismounted, laid aside his 
garments, threw a coarse cloth over his shoulders, 
and proceeded to the city, which was three miles 
distant, barefoot over the flinty road, so that in many 
places, his steps were traced in blood. He reached 
the charch trembling with emotion, and was led to 
the martyr’s shrine; there, in the crypt, he threw 
himself prostrate before it, with his arms extended, 
and remained in that posture, as if in earnest prayer, 
while the Bishop of London solemnly declared in 
his name, that he had neither commanded nor ad- 
vised, nor by any artifice contrived the death of 
Thomas a4 Becket, for the truth of which he ap- 
pealed to God; but because his words, too incon- 
siderately spoken, had given occasion for the com- 
inission of that crime, he now voluntarily submitted 
himself to the discipline of the church. The monks 
of the convent, eighty in number, and four bishops, 
abbots, and other clergy who were present, were 
provided each with a knotted cord; he bared his 
shoulders, and received five stripes from the prel- 
ates, three from every other hand. When this se- 
vere penance had been endured, he threw sackcloth 
over his bleeding shoulders, and resumed his pray- 
ers, kneeling on the pavement, and not allowing a 
carpet to be spread beneath him; thus he continued 
all that day, and till the midnight bell tolled for 
matins. After that hour, he visited all the altars of 
the church, prayed before the bodies of all the saints 
who were there deposited, then returned to his de- 
votions at the shrine till day-break. During this 
whole time he had neither eat nor drank; but now, 
after assisting at mass, and assigning, in addition to 
Other gifts, forty pounds a year for tapers, to burn 
perpetually before the martyr’s tomb, he drank 
some wa’er, in which a portion of Becket’s blood 
was mingled. He then set off for London, where 
he found himself in a state incapable of exertion, 
and it was necessary to bleed him. The believers 
in Becket have not failed to remark, that on the 
morning when Henry completed his reconciliation 
with the canonized martyr, the king of Scotland was 
defeated and taken. 


The tenth chapter gives a “ View of the 
Papal System,” and no part of the work 
appears to have been composed with more 
care. We regret that the limits which the 
nature of the work imposed, prevented Mr 
Southey from enlarging upon a fact in the 
history of religion of much interest, which 
has lately been much illustrated. We mean 
the obvious and direct derivation of a large 


| part of the ritual and practices, and not a 
| few of the tenets of the papal church, from 


the classical paganism which it supplanted. 
But a part of two paragraphs is all that is 
given to this subject. Before he speaks of 
the defects and abuses of this system, he 
makes an eloquent admission of its vast 
usefulness, and remarks upon its adaptation 
to the state of society in which it existed; 


— —— 


these observations are equally honourable 
to his candor and to his good sénse. 


The corruptions, doctrinal and practical, of the 
Roman Church were, in these ages, at their height. 
They are studiously kept out of view by the writers 
who still maintain the infallibility of that church; 
and in truth, that a system, in all things so unlike 
the religion of the Gospel, and so opposite to its 
spirit, should have been palmed upon the world, and 
established as Christianity, would be incredible, if 
the proofs were not undeniable and abundant. 

The indignation, which these corruptions ought 
properly to excite, should not, however, prevent us 
from perceiving that the papal power, raised and 
supported as it was wholly by opinion, must origin- 
ally have possessed, or promised, some peculiar and 
manifest advantages to those who acknowledged its 
authority. If it had not been adapted to the condi- 
tion of Europe, it could not have existed. Though 
in itself an enormous abuse, it was the remedy for 
some great evils, the palliative of others. We have 
but to look at the Abyssinians, and the Oriental 
Christians, to see what Europe would have become 
without the papacy. With all its errors, its cor- 
ruptions, and its crimes, it was, morally and intel- 
lectuaily, the conservative power of Christendom. 
Politically, too, it was the saviour of Europe; for, 
in all human probability, the. west, like the east, 
must have been overrun by Mahommedanism, and 
sunk in irremediable degradation, through the per- 
nicious institutions which have every where accom- 
panied it, if, in that great crisis of the world, the 
Roman Church had not roused the nations to an 
united and prodigious effort, commensurate with 
the danger. 

In the frightful state of society which prevailed 
during the dark ages, the church every where ex- 
erted a controlligg and remedial influence. Every 
place of worship was an asylum, which was always 
respected by the law, and generally even by lawless 
violence. It is recorded, as one of the peculiar 
miseries of Stephen’s miserable reign, that during 
those long troubles, the soldiers learned to disregard 
the right of sa~ctuary. Like many other parts of the 
Romish system, this right had prevailed in the 
heathen world, though it was not ascribed to every 
temple. It led, as it had done under the Roman 
empire, to abuses which became intolerable; but 
it originated in a humane and pious purpose, not 
only screening offenders from laws, the severity of 
which amounted to injustice, but, in cases of private 
wrong, affording time for passion to abate, and for 
the desire of vengeance to be appeased. The cities 
of refuge were not more needed, under the Mosaic 
dispensation, than such asylums in ages when the 
administration of justice was either detestably in- 
human, or so Jax, that it allowed free scope to 
individual resentment. They have therefore gen- 
erally been found wherever there are the first rudi- 
ments of civil and religious order The church- 
yards also were privileged places, whither the poor 
people conveyed their goods for security. The 
protection which the ecclesiastical power extended 
in such cases, kept up in the people, who so often 
stood in need of it, a feeling of reverence and at- 
tachment to the church. ‘They felt that religion 
had a power on earth, and that it was always ex- 
ercised for their benefit. 

The civil power was in those ages so inefficient 
for the preservation of public tranquillity, that when 
a country was at peace with all its neighbours, it 
was liable to be disturbed by private wars, indi- 
viduals taking upon themselves the right of decid- 
ing their own quarrels, and avenging their own 
wrongs. Where there existed no deadly feud, 
pretexts were easily made by turbulent and rapa- 
cious men, for engaging in such contests, and they 
were not scrupulous whom they seized and impris- 
oned, for the purpose of extorting a ransom. No 
law, therefore, was ever more thankfully received, 
than when the Council of Clermont enacted, that, 
from sunset on Wednesday to sunrise on Monday, 
in every week, the truce of God should he observed, 
On pain of excommunication. Weil might the in- 
offensive and peaceable part of the community 





(always the great, but in evil times, the inert, and 
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therefore the suffering part) regard, with grateful 
devotion, a power, under whose protection they 
slept four nights of the week in peace, when other- 
wise they would have been in peril every hour. 
The same power by which individuals were thus 
benefited, was not unfrequently exercised in great 
national concerns; if the monarch were endangered 
or oppressed either by a foreign enemy, or by a 
combination of his Barons, here was an authority 
to which he could resort for an effectual interposi- 
tion in his behalf; and the same shield was extended 
over the vassals, when they called upon the pope to 
defend them against a wrongful exertion of the sove- 


reign power. 

The reverse of this picture calls forth all 
the author’s powers. His eloquent exposure 
of the horrible falsehoods and villanies of 
ithe church must satisfy the most violent 
hater of the papacy. The seven-hilled city 
is to him a moral and spiritual Gehenna;— 
and one cannot but think, as he reads the 
closing paragraphs of this chapter, that Mr 
Southey must have permitted the works of 
unauthorized writers to inculpate the church 
of Rome further than justice would allow, 


and have thrown upon this church an entire | 


responsibility for the monstrous errors and 
crimes of individuals. We refer to such 
passages as these: 


If the boundless credulity of mankind be a mourn- 


ful subject for consideration, as in truth it is, it is | 


yet more mournful to observe the profligate wick- 
edness with which that credulity has been abused. 
The Church of Rome appears to have delighted in 
insulting as well as in abusing it, and to have pleas- 
ed itself with discovering how far it was possible 
to subdue and degrade the human intellect. as an 
eastern despot measures his own greatness by the 
servile prostration of his subjects. If farther proof 
than has already appeared were needful, it would 
be found in the prodigious doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation. Thisastonishing doctrine arose from taking 
figurative words in a litera] sense; and the Roman- 
ists do not shrink from the direct inference, that if 
their interpretation be just, Christ took his own 
body in his own hands, and offered it to his disci- 
ples. But all minor difficulties may easily be over- 
looked, whea the flagrant absurdity of the doctrine 
itself is regarded. For, according to the Church 
of Rome, when words of consecration have been 
pronounced, the bread becomes that same actual 
body of flesh and blood in which our Lord and 
Saviour suffered upon the Cross; remaining bread 
to the sight, touch, and taste, yet ceasing to be so. — 
and into how many parts soever the bread may be 
broken, the whole entire body is contained in every 
part. 

Of all the corruptions of christianity, there was 


none which the popes so long hesitated to sanction | 


as this. When the question was brought before 
Hildebrand, he not only inclined to the opinion of 
Berenger, by whom it was opposed, but pretended 
to consult the Virgin Mary, and then declared, that 
she had pronounced against it. Nevertheless, it 
prevailed, and was finally declared, by Innocent 
[iI., at the fourth Lateran Council, to be a tenet 
necessary to salvation. Strange as it may appear, 
the doctrine had become popular,—with the people, 
for its very extravagance,—with the clergy, because 
they grounded upon it their loftiest pretensions. 
For if there were in the sacrament this actual and 
entire sole presence, which they denoted by the term 
of transubstantiation, it followed that divine worship 
was something more than a service «f prayer and 
thanksgiving; an actual sacrifice was performed in 
it, wherein they affirmed the Saviour was again 
offered up, in the same body which had suffered on 
the Cross, by their hands. The priest, when he 

rformed this stupendous function of his ministry, 
jpad before his eyes, and held in his hands, the 
Maker of Heaven and Earth; and the inference 
avhich they deduced from so blasphemous an as- 
sumption was, that the clergy were not to be sub- 


ject to any secular authority, seeing that they could 
create. God their creator ! * - " 

Christ had bestowed upon the pope, when he 
spake as such, the same infallibility which resided 
in himself. And were he utterly to neglect his 
duty, and by his misconduct drag down innumer- 
able souls to Hell with him, there to be eternally 
tormented, no mortal man might presume to reprove 
him for his faults. Even this monstrous proposi- 
tion has been advanced, that, aiuiiough the catholic 
taith teaches all virtue to be good, and all vice evil; 
nevertheless, if the pope, through error, should en- 
join vices to be committed, and prohibit virtues, the 
church would be bound to believe that vices were 


The truth is, that the idea of toleration 
had not yet found its way from heaven into 
men’s hearts; bigotry, fierce, intolerant, and 
persecuting, was the common reproach of 
all those who had the power of exhibiting it. 
A wiser and better principle may have been 
planted there, but it repined in other ages, 
and was of tardy and imperfect growth. We 
suppose that few of the descendants of the 
puritans will be indignant at the assertion, 
that our fathers broucht with them, and ex- 
ercised upon each other, a spirit of intoler- 





good, and virtues evil, and would sin in conscience 
were it to believe otherwise. He could change the 
nature of things, and make injustice justice. Nor 
was it possible that he should be amenable to any 
secular power, for he had been called’ God by Con- 
stantine, and God was not to be judged by man: 
under God, the salvation of all the faithful depended 
on him, and the commentators even gave him the 


blasphemous appellation of Lord God the Pope! It | 





was disputed in the schools, whether he could not 
| abrogate what the apostles had enjoined, determine 
| an Opinion contrary to theirs, and add a new article 


_to the creed; whether he did not, as God, partici- | 


| pate both natures with Christ; and whether he 
| were not more merciful than Christ, inasmuch as 
_he delivered souls from the pains of purgatory, 
| whereas we did not read that this had ever been 
done by our Saviour. Lastly, it was affirmed, that 
he might do things unlawful, and thus could do 
more than God! 

All this was certain, because the church was in- 
| fallible. Where this infatlibility resided, the Ro- 
manists have differed among t :emselves, some vest- 
ing it in the pope, others requiring the concurrence 
of a General Council. Intallible, however, it was 
determined that the Roman Catholic Church must 
be, and thus the key-stone was put to this prodigious 
structure of nuposture and wickedness. 


It may be that this language is well de- 
served; but, after ail, this Roman Church 
was identified with the Church of England 
for many centuries. We ask it not in dis- 


respect, but where shall the line be drawn? | 


Where is the history to begin which is to 
shed upon the Church of England the ances- 
tral and heritable glory which Mr Southey 
declares it to be his purpose to illustrate. 

If the first of these volumes speaks of the 
Church of England, then let the reader re- 
member the passages just quoted. But if 
the Church of England begins its existence 
with the reformation of king Henry VIIL., 
let us look at this beginning. Henry him- 
self, with Cranmer and his associates, are to 
be supposed the founders of this church ; 
but,—to particularize nothing more,—in 
what light Mr Southey regards the doctrine 
of Substantiation, we have seen, and how 
zealously the earliest English reformers 
clung to this doctrine, let the horrors of 
“The Lollards pit,” and the torment and 
martyrdom of Anne Askew, testify. Most 
true it is, that Cranmer and his brethren in 
martyrdom abjured this error before their 
glorious deaths; but it is not less true, that 
these venerable men deserved the rebuke 
cast upon them by Joan Bocher. 

‘Itis a goodly matter to consider your ignorance !’ 
said the undaunted woman, to those who sate in 
judgment on her. ‘Not long ago you burnt Anne 
Ascue for a piece of bread, and yet came your- 
selves soon after to believe and profess the same doc- 
trine, for which you burnt her! And now, forsooth, 
you will needs burn me for a piece of flesh,—and 
and in the end you will come to believe this also, 
when ve have read the Scriptures, and pnderstand 





them !’ 


ance akin to that from which they fled. The 
*“ Lords Brethren” wore not the mitres of 
'the ‘Lords Bishops,” but they were not 
far behind them ina spirit of persecution, 
_nor do we know why England can claim for 
| her church peculiar glory from the reforma- 
|tion. This was a glorious event, and they 
| who forwarded it are worthy to be held in 
everlasting remembrance; but they were 
not Englishmen alone. A change so wide, 
so boundless in its range and in its effects, 
was not the result of partial causes. Let 
Wickliffe have due honour; but let it be 
|remembered that Huss, and Jerome of 
| Prague, and Luther, and many noble spirits 
_of many nations toiled and died for the same 
Cause in which he and his hrethren laboured. 

We are unabie to follow Mr Southey 
through his second volume, and must omit 
| much that we proposed to say of this part of 
his work. Itis in a high degree interesting, 
and, as a history, is undoubtedly in general 
correct; but some of his views and state- 
| ments, which we cannot stop to particu- 
| larize, appear to us erroneous. We have 
| been perplexed by his never citing his au- 
|thorities, even when he speaks of facts 
_which he cannot consider well established. 
Indeed he scarcely refers to any work or 
writer, excepting some articles in the Quar- 
terly Review, which are known to be his 
own. He gives no other reason for this 
neglect, than that the “scale of the work 
is not one which would require or justify 2 
display of research,”—which is altogether 
insufficient. 
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Antiquarian Researches : comprising a His- 
tory of the Indian Wars in the Country 
bordering Connecticut River and Parts 
Adjacent, and other Interesting Events, 
Srom the first Landing of the Pilgrims, 
to the Conquest of Canada by the English, 
in 1760: with Notices of Indian Depre- 
dations in the Neighbouring Country: 
and of the first Planting and Progress of 
Settlements in New England, New York, 
and Canada. By E. Hoyt, Esq. Green- 
held, Mass. 1824. 8vo. pp. 312. 

Collections of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society, for the Year 1824. Volume I. 
Concord, N. H. 1624. 8vo. pp. 336. 


Tue early history of our country has lately 
yecome an object of increasing curiosity 
end interest to the public. The years, 
which have elapsed since the Pilgrims first 
planted the standard of civil and religious 
liberty on the iron-bound shores of New 
England, have been slowly obliterating the 
scattered original records of their individ- 
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ual character and cunduct. ‘Iwo centuries 
have gradually deepened the obscurity, 
which involves the minute history o! the 
olden times, and enlarged the shaduwy 
precincts, within which imagination may 
range with that freedom, which is obstruct- 
ed by the dull realities of the present. The 
forms of our fathers loom tiirough the haze 
of antiquity, which rests on the intellectual 
horizon, concealing the thousand details, 
which fetter the energies and chill the ar- 
dour of fancy, and presenting only the 
grander features of the prospect. 


The situation and circumstances of the | 
planters of New England, during the first | 


sixty or seventy years of the colonies, 
were of a peculiar character, and such as 
take a strong hold upon the imagination. 
They were stirring times in which our 
ancestors lived, and this peaceable, caiculat- 
ing, and realizing land was once the very 
country of romance. 

What adventure indeed could be more 
wild, than that of the passengers in the 
May-Flower, and what language would 
have been thought too extravagant to de- 
scribe it, had it been unsuccessful. Such a 
project, undertaken at such hazards and 
with such means, would be looked upon, at 
this day, as utter madness. Indeed the 
Pilgrims themselves considered their suc- 
cess as the result of a direct and special 
interposition of Providence. The first set- 
tlers did not, it is true, traverse the coun- 
try with good steed, lance, and brand, in 
search of captive knights or distressed dam- 
sels, but their conduct and their language 
was often little less extravagant. Their 
enemies appeared in a different, but scarce- 
ly a more questionabie shape. They were 
not giants, or ogres, ensconced in castles ol 
steel and defended by attendant sprites; 
but savage warriors, swift of foot and subtle 
of mind, lurking in trackless forests and 
swamps, and assisted, as our ancestors most 
religiously believed, by the devil. Spectres 
and witchcraft were received articles ot 
belief, and, with the sword in one hand and 
the Bible in the other, our progenitors 
waged war alike against the visible and in- 
visible world. 

The character of the aborigines is now 
likewise regarded with the interest which it 
deserves. They were once considered as 
little better than the brutal tenants of the 
soil; as a race cowardly, treacherous, mind- 
ful of injuries, but insensible to benefits, 
whose ferocity could never be tamed and 
their affections never secured. But this 
was a false representation. More atten- 
tive consideration has shown that their ag- 
gressions were rarely unprovoked, and 
that, in the fury of contest, there were 
some who remembered and repaid future 
benefits. 
Civilized warfare were unknown among 
them, some of its worst features were 
equally absent, and among the anecdotes, 
which have come down to us, of the chiel- 
tains who figured in those eventful times, 
many may compare with those of Spartan 
or Roman greatness. 

Considerations like these are naturally 


If some of the alleviations of 
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suggested by the perusal of such works as 
those whose titles stand at the head of this 
article. They dilfer in character, as well 
as in the degree of interest which they are 
likely to excite, but the main object, that 
oi preserving and rendering accessibie 
what is known of the early history of New 
England, is the same. 

We have read Mr Hoyt’s book with a 
great deal of interest, and cheeriully re- 
commend it to the public. To the general 
reader we think it will be more amusing 
than any history of the period with which 
we are acquainted. The style is easy and 
agreeable ; the accounts of various writers 
are digested in a judicious and pleasing 
manner, while some particulars are sup- 
plied, which we believe can be found in no 
other publication. The writer passes light- 
iy over many portions of our annals, which 
ure of a more dry and uninteresting char- 
acter, and dwells at greater length on those 
particulars which are likely to gratify those 
who read only for amusement. We think, 
therefore, that it will be a popular work, 
and hope the author will enjoy, as we think 
he deserves, the opportunity of a second 
edition, to present it to the public freed 
from the various typographical errors to 
which he alludes, and in a more elegant 
iorn than itis at present. 

After these general remarks, we shall no- 
tice a few things which may amuse or in- 
terest our readers, as they occurred to us 
in the course of our perusal. 

Among the collection of laws framed by 
Ward and Cotton, and accepted by the 
magistrates in 1641, which were copied al- 
most literally from those of Moses, is the 
foliowing. 

Men betrothed and not married, or newly mar- 
ried, or such as have newly built or planted, and 
not received the fruits of their labour, and such as 


are faint-hearted men, are not to be pressed or 
forced against their wills, to go forth to wars. 


If these were ever really carried into 
execution, it seems remarkable, in the first 
place, that any person should have been 
“pressed or forced against his will to go 
forth to wars;” and secondly, that if such a 
principle was acknowledged, exceptions of 
such nature should have been admitted. 
The framers of the code were probably 
better acquainted with the book of Deuter- 
onomy than the real state and exigencies 
of the colony. And again. 


And in war, men of a corrupt and false religion 
are not to be accepted, much less sought for. 


Truly we wonder our ancestors did not 
carry the parable so far as to fight against 
Sassacus’ fort with ram’s horns; it would 
have been little less extravagant, when we 


consider that those under “a covenant of 


works” were looked upon as men of a 
“corrupt and false religion.” 

There was more worldly wisdom in the 
sumptuary law, which directed the select- 
men of each town 
to take notice of the appare] of any of the in- 
habitants, and to assess such persons as they shall 
judge to exceed their rank and abilities, in the cost- 
liness or fashion of their apparel, IN any respect, 
especially in wearing ribbons and great boots, at 


- been feeble. 


2001 estates, according to the proportion which such 
men used to pay, to whom such apparel is suitable 
and allowed é 

The following, though a quotation from 
another writer, we notice here, as worthy 
ot the consideration of those, who imagine 
that the standard of education is lower, in 
some of our Colleges, at this day, than it 
was in that of Cotton Mather, because the 
professors do not talk Latin fluently and 
quote the ancients on all occasions, whether 
in season or out of it. 

Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of the deed 
by which he annexed a salary to the mathematical 
and astronomical professors in Oxford, says geom- 
etry was aimost totally abandoned and unknown in 
England. The best learning of the age was the 
study of the ancients. 

We cannot agree with the author in his 
defence of the morality and expediency of a 
bounty on Indian scalps. The effect of such 
a practice on the minds of the scalp-hunt- 
ers—the temptation thus held forth to slay, 
in coid blood, the captives who were una- 
ble to keep up with the victorious party ; 
and the example given to the natives, seem 
to us poweritul considerations against it. As 
a measure of expediency it seems to have 
Though the bounty offered 
for single scalps was occasionally enormous, 
—on one occasion, we believe, a hundred 
pounds,—but a small amount on the whole 
seems ever to have been paid for those 
barbarous trophies; and we hope, for the 
honour of human nature, that it was be- 
cause there were few to ask forit. Melan- 
choly must be the state of that country, 
which has no better defenders than those who 
are ready to hunt and mangle human beings 
for a price. Much cruelty is doubtless in- 
separable from a warfare conducted with 
savages. The passions are necessarily ex- 
cited to a degree unknown in the technical 
and mechanical combats of civilized ar- 
mies—and many horrible examples of this 
are in every history of this kind. But the 
feelings with which a scalp is stripped from 
a dying enemy, to be preserved for barter, 
are of another character, and such as we 
trust were rare in the darkest daysof New 
England. We have alluded to the bitter. 
ness of the passions, which occasionally 
prevailed among the partisans of the time. 
The following is an instance. In Captain 
Lovewell’s battle at Pigwacket, his lieuten- 
ant, Robbins, who, by the way, had been a 
scalp-hunter, was wounded—and we are 
told that 
conscious of his fate, he requested his companions 


to load his gun, that he might despatch another of 
the enemy, should he return to the spot. 





We select the following as a specimen of 
our author’s manner of writing. We wish 
‘the story had been more to the credit of 
the colonial government. 


But prior to the termination of the war Miantoni- 
moh invaded the Mohegaas with nine hundred of his 
warriors; ' ncasmethimatthe head of five hundred 
of his men, on a large plain; both prepared for ac- 
tion, and advanced within bow shot. Before the 
conflict commenced, Uncas advanced. singly and 
thus addressed his antagonist. ‘ You.have a num- 


ber of men with you, and so have I with me : it is 
a great pity that such brave warriors should be kill- 
ed in a private quarrel between us. Come like q 
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man, as you profess to be, and let us fight it out. 
If you kil me, my,men,shall be yours; but if I kill 
you, your men shall be mine.’ Miantonimoh re- 

lied, ‘ my men came to fight, and they shall fight.’ 
inca instantly fell upon the ground, and his men 
poured a shower of arrows upon the Narragansets 
and witha horrible yell, advanced rapidly upon 
them and put them to flight. Uncas and his men 
pressed on and drove them down a precipice, scat- 
tering them in all directions. Miantonimoh was 
overtaken and seized by Uncas, who by a shout 
called back his furious warriors. About thirty 
Narragansetts. were slain, and many wounded, 
among whom were several noted chiefs. Finding 
himself in the hands of his implacable enemy, 
Miantonimoh remained silent, nor could Uncas, by 
any art, force him to break his sullen mood. ‘ Had 
you taken me,’ said the conqueror, ‘I should have 
asked you for my life.’ No reply was made by 
the indignant chief, and he submitted without-a 
murmur to his humiliating condition. He was af- 
terwards conducted to Hartford, by his conqueror, 
and delivered to the English, by whom he was held 
in duress, until his fate should be determined by 
the commissioners of the colonies. 





After an examination of his case, the commis- 
sioners resolved, ‘ That as it was evident that Uncas 
could not be safe while Miantonimoh lived; but | 
either by secret treachery, or open force, his life | 
would be constantly in danger, he might justly put | 
such a false and blood-thirsty enemy to death ; but | 
this was to be cone out of the English jurisdiction, | 
and without cruelty or torture.’ Miantoaimoh was | 
delivered to Uncas, and by a number of his trusty 
men marched to the spot, where he was captured, | 
attended by two Englishmen, to see that no torture | 
was inflicted ; and the moment that he arrived at 
the fatal spot, one of Uncas’ men came up behind, | 
and with his hatchet split the scull of the unfortu- 
nate chief. Itis stated that the savage Uncas then 
cut out a piece of the shoulder of the dead body, 
and ate it, with triumph, exclaiming, ‘ Jt is the 
sweetest meat I ever ate; it makes my heart 
strong!" The body was buryed on the spot, and 
a heap of stones piled upon the grave. The place 
since that time has been known by the name of 
Sachem’s Plain, and is situated in the town of Nor- 
wich in Connecticut. 


Horrible as the action of Uncas on this 
occasion must appear to every one, it was 
that of a savage, whose education had not 
taught him better things; and we have no 
hesitation in considering it less worthy of 
detestation, than the treacherous conduct 
at Cocheco, of Major Waldron, a man edu- 
cated under the light of christianity, and 
one of place and authority among a people 
who valued themselves upon the purity of 
their religion. The account is thus given 


by Mr Hoyt. 


Hostilities, which had extended along the sea- 
coast into Maine, sti]l continued, and most of the 
settlements in that quarter partook of the general 
calamity. The Massachusetts forces were now at 
liberty to turn their arms in that direction; and 
Captains Sill and Hawthorn, with two companies, 
were sent to Cocheco, where they joined Major 
Waldron at that place. At this time about four 
hundred Indians had assembled in the vicinity of 
the Major’s house, part of whom were Pennacooks, 
who had agreed on terms of peace, but now began 
to show a hostile spirit. Silland Hawthorn were 
desirous of attacking them, but the Major finally 
devised a plan to seize them by a stratagem. He 
proposed to the Indians a training and sham-fight 
the next day. With the forces he had with him,,. 
he was to join the two companies of Sill and Haw- 
thorn, which were to form one party, and the In- 
dians the other, and the latter agreed to the play. 
At the time appointed the parties met, and Wal. 
dron, as commander, diverted them some time, and 
received their harmless fire; he then contrived to 
surround them, and closing in his troops, changed 














his delusive conduct, seized and disarmed the whole 
without the loss of a man. Wonalonset, the chief, 
with his Pennacooks, and others who had agreed 
on the peace, were released: the others being fugi- 
tives from Philip, were retained prisoners, to the 
number of about two hundred, and afterwards sent 
to Boston, and seven or eight of their Jeaders hang- 
ed; the remainder were sold into siavery in for- 
eign parts. 

Truly the contriver of this abominable 
deception had his reward. 


The seizure of the Indians by Major Waldron 
was not forgotten. Some who had been sold into 
slavery abroad, had found means to return home, 
and with impatience awaited an opportunity to re- 
venge themselves. A confederacy was formed by 


the Pennacooks and Pigwackets, and some others, | 


to surprise Waldron and his neighbours at Dover. 
The place was then defended by five garrisoneé 
houses, situated on each side of the river, in which 
the people generally secured themselves in the 
night. But as the Indians were frequently in the 
town for the purpose of trading with the people, no 
suspicions were entertained of their hostile plan, 
and the guards had become very remiss. 

The night of the twenty-seventh of June was 
chosen for carrying their plan into excution. In 
the evening two Indian women were admitted into 
several of the garrisoned houses, which gave them 
an opportunity of observing the manner in which 
the gates were opened. They informed Major 


Waldron that a number of Indians would arrive | 


the next day to trade with him; and an Indian 
then at the house, hospitably entertained, said to 
the Major, while at supper, ‘ Brother, what would 
you do if the strange Indians should come.’ Wal- 
dron replied, that he would assemble one hundred 
men by the motion of his hand. No suspicions 
however were excited by these insinuations, and 
the family retired to repose. Ina short timea 
large body of Indians entered the town; Waldron’s 
gate was opened, and they rushed into his room. 
Springing from his bed, and seizing his sword, he 
drove them back, but as he was returning for his 
gun, he was stunned by the stroke of a hatchet— 
drawn into his hall, and seating him in a chair, 
they asked, ‘ Who shall judge Indians now?” They 
then proceeded to torment him, by cutting his body 
and face in the most horrid manner; and at length 
despatched him, took the other people, pillaged the 
house, and set it on fire. 


The author, while speaking of the Indian 
deer traps (which were made by bending 
down a sapling, having a loop affixed to the 
end, and securing it so as to be easily dis- 
engaged by an animal passing through it) 
alludes to an anecdote related, in a very lu- 


| dicrous manner, by Wood in his New Eng- 


land’s Prospect. As one of our principal 
aims in this Gazette is to amuse our read- 
ers, we shall extract the account from 
Wood, though not particularly to the pur- 
pose of this review. 

*“ An English mare, having strayed from 
her owner, and grown wild by her long so- 
journing in the woods, ranging up and down 
with the wild crew, stumbled intoone of these 
traps, which stopt her speed, hanging her, 
like Mahomet’s tomb, betwixt earth and 
heaven; the morning being come, the In- 
dians went to look what good success their 
venison traps had brought them, but seeing 
such a long-scutted deer prance in their 
merritotter, they bade her good morrow, 
crying out, “ What cheer, what cheer, Eng- 
lishman’s squaw horse?” having no better 
epithet than to call her a woman-horse; 
but being loth to kill her and as fearful to 
approach the friscadoes of her iron-heels, 
they posted to the Engtish to tell them how 


|the case stood, or rather hung with their 
squaw horse, who unhorsed their mare and 
brought her to her former tameness.” 

The latter part of this story, we observe 
en passant, which speaks of the iron-heels, 
rather forgets the beginning, which would 
seem to imply that the animal had been 
long enough in the woods to get clear of 
her shoes. 

The work remaining to be noticed in 
| this articie, is the first fruits of the New 
‘Hampshire Historical Society. The great 
| benefit, which has accrued to the interests 
of literature and science, by the division of 

literary labour effected by various associa- 
tions, is too well understood and appreciat- 

1 to need any Consideration in this place. 

Ve may only observe that the objects of 
the various historical and antiquarian so- 
cieties in this country are particularly 

praiseworthy. Much has thus been already 
preserved, that would long since have prob- 
ably been lost to the world and much more 
will doubtless be collected, that is now in 
a fair way to become so. 

Among the various interesting articles 
contained in this work, we shall notice one 
or two which we think particularly so. 

| Nearly half the volume is occupied by a 
reprint of Penhalluw’s Narrative of Indian 
Wars from 1703 to 1726, a book so exceed- 
ing scarce, that it was with great difficulty 
that a perfect copy could be found in the 
country. It is an entertaining account, but, 
like all other original accounts, is too fre- 
quently such as to be little creditable to the 
morality of the first settlers. “When I 
asked one of the chief sachems,” says Pen- 
hallow, “wherefore it was that they were 
so bigotted to the French, considering their 
trafic with them was not so advantageous 
as with the English? he gravely replied, 
‘that the friars taught them to pray, but 
the English never did,’” and he admits 
that the argument was well founded. 

Among other stories in this account, we 
have one of the conduct of an Indian 
widow, which shows that the natives were 
not always without a certain share of what 
Touchstone calls, “ natural philosophy.” 

Samuel Butterfield, who being sent to Groton as 
a soldier, was with others attacked as they were 
gathering in the harvest; his bravery was such, 
that he killed one and wounded another, but being 
overpowered by strength, «as forced to submit; 
and it happened that the slain Indian was a saga- 
more, and of great dexterity in war, which caused 
a matter of lamentation, and enraged them to such 
a degree that they vowed the utmost revenge: some 
were for whipping him to death, others for burning 
him alive , but differing in their sentiments, they 
submitted the issue to the Squaw Widow, conclud- 
ing she would determine something very dreadful ; 
but when the matter was opened, and the fact con- 
sidered, her spirits were so moderate as to make 
no other reply than Fortune L'guerre. Upon 
which some were uneasy, to whom she answered, 
‘if by killing him, you can bring my husband to 
life again, I beg you to study what death you 
please ; but if not, let him be my servant;’ which 
he accordingly was, during his captivity, and had 
favor shewn him. 

We suspect that Butterfield was comely of 
aspect, as well as strong of arm. 

We were much interested by the last 
will and testament of Standish, the famous 
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Plymouth commander, which is here pub- 
lished entire. We have usually suspected 
the worthy captain, if his descendants wil! 
allow us the expression, to have been a 
kind of Gallio in too many things, and 
were gratified to find the following among 
the codicils of his will. 

Further my will is, that Martha Marcye Roben- 
gon, whom I tenderly loue for her grand farthers 
gacke, shall haue three pounds in some thing to go 
forward for her two years after my decease which 
my will is my overseers shall see performed. 

That he had some longings after the 
“flesh-pots of Egypt,” appears from the 
last devise. 

I give vnto my son and heire aparent Allexander 
Standish, all my lands as heire aparent by lawful 
decent in Ormistick, Borsconge, Wrightington, 
Maudsley, Newburrow, Crawston, and in the Isle of 
Man, and given to mee as right heire by lawful de- 
cent but surruptuously detained from mee, my 

reat grandfather being a vond or younger brother 
om the house of Standish of Standish. 

We think this matter worthy the atten- 
tion of the heirs male, if there be any now 
remaining of this intrepid soldier. Who 


knows but the broad lands of Borconge,,. 


Maudsley, &c., more substantial matters 
than the landless coronet of the Dudleys, 
may one day find, like that, a lawful claim- 
ant on this side the Atlantic. 

Towards the end of the volume is a re- 
solve of the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies concerning the Quakers. This, 
which is in the usual bigoted and intoler- 
ant style of the day, we should not have 
noticed, but for a qualification annexed to 
the signature of Governor Winthrop, which, 
if we rightly understand it, is in the high- 
est degree honourable to him. “ Looking,” 
says he, “ at the article asa query, and not 
as an act, I subscribe.” 

We close this desultory article with the 
expression of our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the respective authors of the works, 
which have given occasion to it, and our 
best acknowledgments for the entertain- 
ment they have afforded us. 





Analytical School Grammar. Picket’s Gram- 
mar of the English Language, comprising 
its Principles and Rules: Adapted to the 
business of Instruction in Primary Schools. 
By A. Picket, Author of the American 
School Class Books, the Juventle Spelling- 
Book, &c. &c. Second Edition modified, 
and greatly improved. New York. 1824. 
18mo. pp. 252. 


PropaBLy many of our readers already 
know, that Mr Picket has for many years 
been a most faithful and efficient labourer 
in the good cause of improving our system 
of education. We cannot say, whether his 
exertions have been uniformly judicious ; 
but we believe his principles to be gener- 
ally correct; his labours have certainly 
been great; and we regret to learn, that 
his compensation has been far less than his 
services have merited. His principles have 
been considerably in advance of those which 
are applied in most of our schools, and the 
public cannot be immediately prepared to 
appreciate them, 





In the work before us, the author has not 
attempted to make the thorough reforma- 
tion, which, we suppose, he would agree 
with us in thinking desirable. Aithough 
he has introduced some vaiuabie improve- 
ments, he has retained the general system 
of grammar taught in all our schools. We 
regard this system as radically, and almost 
totally faise ; and the study of the common 
books which teach it, as one of the most 
useless and stupid exercises ever imposed 
upon the growing mind. We shall not nuw 
detail our reasons for this opinion, as most 
of them have been given to our readers, in 
the remarks which have been published in 
several numbers of the Gazette, “ On the 
Common Systems of English Grammar.” 

We do not mean to deny, that the study 
of grammar is attended with important ad- 
vantages ; but we believe, that few of these 
advantages result from the system itself. 
They appear to be almost wholly incidental. 
The mind is exercised in determining the 
meaning of words, phrases, and sentences, 
and, by this means, acquires the habit of 
attending carefully and critically to the 
sense of what is heard and read. This is 
nearly all the advantage that can be de- 
rived from studying the Common treatises 
on grammar, and it is obvious that this does 
not depend on the correctness of the sys- 
tem. Some of the rules of orthography are 
useful, but these belong to a child’s second 
Spelling-Book. A few definitions of words 
are given more accurately than in our dic- 
tionaries ; these, with the examples of in- 
correct modes of expression, and some of 
the rules for punctuation, are useful. It is 
commonly supposed, that parsing is of great 
consequence, from its disclosing the rela- 
tions which exist between the several words 
in asentence; but this will appear of much 
less account, when it is observed, how ve 
few of these relations are accurately defined. 


; It cannot add much to the scholar’s know!- 


edge, to tell him, that a preposition shows 
the relation between two words, while the 
nature of that relation is not explained ; or 
that a conjunction connects two words, while 
the connexion is undefined. 

If a knowledge of the common system of 
parsing the English language be so impor- 
tant as is generally imagined, how comes it 
to pass that so few good writers of any age 
have been at all dependent upon it? It is 
scarcely a century since parsing was un- 
known. Our aged fathers all tell us, that 
it was taught little or none when they went 
to school. Even the most literaty mén 
among us,—those who are distinguished for 
good writing and speaking, have rarely 
much acquaintance with this notable art. 
Had we a sentence hard to resolve accord- 
ing to the principles and rules of Murray, 
we surely should not consult a president or 
a professor of a college, except he were 
very young,.nor a learned clergyman, nor 
an eminent lawyer or judge. Nay, if both 
houses of congress would make your ques- 
tion the order of the day, in committee of 
the whole, it is doubtful whether they could 
afford any aid; and many a one of them, 
whose eloquence is celebrated throughout 


46 





the country, might, like Fontenelle, thank 
his stars that he has not yet learned what 
grammarians call a preposition. There is 
very little exaggeration in this. It is ac- 
tually true, that very few of our eminent 
scholars of fifty or sixty years of age, can 
parse an ordinary paragraph according to 
common grammatical rules; and many of 
them never leartied to do it. 

It may be said, that most of the learned, 
who did not make English grammar a sepa- 
rate study, yet acquired much “rape 
of it from studying the Latin and Greek. 
There is some truth in this; but much less 
than is commonly imagined. The study of 
these languages affords great assistance in 
determining the exact meaning of the words 
in our own ; not only of those which are de- 
rived from the Latin and Greek, but of all 
that are brought into use during the study. 
The constant use of the dictionary for the 
purpose of determining what English word 
will express precisely the meaning of the 
Latin or Greek word, gives the mind a 
habit of selecting terms for expressing its 
meaning with facility and accuracy, and 
greatly enlarges its stock, from which the 
selection is to be made. Add ts this, that 
when the etymology of an English word is 
discovered, its exact meaning is generally 
better understood, and less liable to be for- 
gotten. 

These are great and important aids to- 
wards an extensive and correct knowledge 
of our language; and we think, that they 
constitute the principal advantages which 
are derived from studying the dead lan- 
guages. The grammatical structure of these 
is so different from that of our own, that very 
little advantage can be derived from com- 
paring them. . 

In these prefatory remarks, we shall not be 
understood as casting any Censtre upon Mr 
Picket. He has doubtless a more favoura- 
ble opinion of the common system of English 
grammar than we have expressed, or he 
would not have made it the ground-work of 
his book. But our objections to the general 
System cannot be applied to this, more than 
to other grammars; and the author has 
made some very important improvements, 
that give to his work a real value, which 
we can concede to no other within the 
reach of the public. Our business, there- 
fore, with him, is to give him credit for all 
the good’he has done, and thereby encour- 
age him, and others, to make further ad- 
vances in the work of reformation. 

The first of these improvements, which 
we shall mention, consists in the definitions 
which are given to the technical language 
of this science. These definitions are given 
in the form of explanations and remarks 
after the several sections; and they are 
much more numerous, clear, and compre- 
hensive than are to be found in thé works 
in common usé. Many of them are, how- 
ever, partial, obscure, or erroneous, owi 
to the general vagueness and falsity of the 
system which they are designed to illus- 
trate. But enough is well done, to encour- 
age the scholar greatly in the important 
habit of inquiring carefully and critically 
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into the meaning of every thing that belongs 
to his lesson. This habit is so essential, that 
the value of every school book must be con- 
sidered as depending in the degree in which 
it is calculated to promote it. Picket’s 
Grammar will encourage inquiry, and sat- 
isfy it, far better than any other that we 
have seen, 

But the part of this book which we most 
highly esteem, consists of nine pages, in 
which the common prefixes and affixes of 
English words are defined. Whatever will 
aid the scholar in learning the exact mean- 
ing of terms, is of real value to him. We 
have already remarked, that, to ascertain 
the etymology of a word, generally aids the 
mind greatly in fixing its true signification. 
This idea is ridiculed by many, but it is not 
the less correct. No one pretends that the 
original word or words, of which a modern 
one may be found to be composed, furnish 
precisely the meaning now given to it; 
but to ascertain the radical meaning, and 
then observe the modifications in form 
and meaning, which it has undergone in 
passing to its present state, exercises the 
mind sufficiently to make a lasting impress- 
ion. Interest is excited, facts and circum- 
stances are brought to light; and the sense 
of the word, which, but for these, would 
have passed through the mind with littie 
notice, will now abide in the memory. 

Horne Tooke applied the science of ety- 
mology to the most difficult class of words 
in the language. Let any person who has 
used the Diversions of Purley say, whether 
he has not a more definite idea of the mean- 
ing of the prepositions, conjunctions, and 
adverbs, of which the etymology is there 
given, than he could possibly have obtained 
from common dictionaries, or from attending 
to the meaning given them by modern usage. 
We believe, that no person who reads that 
work attentively, can fail of observing, that 
those who disregard the science of etymolo- 
gy, however learned they may be in others, 
are very liable to use the minor parts of 
speech vaguely and incorrectly. Every one 
knows that the principal difficulties, attend- 
ing the formation of a correct style, arise 
from this class of words. Few scholars have 
any means for determining, detinitely, their 
signification. If they consult their diction- 
aries or masters, the case is equally hope- 
less. We greatly need a dictionary which 
shall give the etymological signification of 
these “ winged words” in a manner so fa- 
miliar, as to be comprehended by the mere 
English scholar, together with such exam- 
ples as will show how they have passed to 
their present form and use. 

But, to return to Mr Picket; who, we 
said, had done well to define prefixes and 
affixes. We shall give an example relating 
to affixes, commencing on page 120. 

£n is a verbal termination expressing force or 
energy; as, from the noun height, comes the verb 
to heighten; from the adjective dark, comes the 
verb to darken; from the adjectives less, hard, deaf, 
come the verbs to lessen, to harden, to deafen. 

Ate, signifies to make or act; as, alienate, to make 
alien; personate, to act the person; assassinate, to 


act the assassin; criminate, to charge with crime; 
fabricate, to make a fabrication. 


Verbs ending in ate, draw after them a family of 
terminations in ant, or, ory, acy, ation, and ive ; as, 
from operate, come operani, operator, operative, 
and operation; from derogate, comes derogatory ; 
from expiate, comes expiatory. 

Ize, or ise, is a verbal termination, and signifies 
to make; as, apologize, to make apology; equaltse, 
to make equal. 

Ize produces ist in the personal noun, and 7sm in 
the neuter noun; as, from baptize, come baptist, 
baptism ; from catechise, come catechist, catechism. 

Ify, or fy, signities to make, or to become; as, to 
beautify, to make beautiful ; justify, to make, or 


rove just; signify, to make a sign; petrify, to- 


ecome stone. 
Adjective Terminations from the Latin. 

Ant, expressing quality, is purely the active par- 
ticiple of the Latin language, changing ans into ant 
It may be best explained by the English participle 
in ing; as, abundant, abounding; attendant, at- 
tending ; pleasant, pleasing. 

The reader will observe that no words are given, 
except such as are purely English, when the ter- 
mination is removed. 

Ent is the Latin participle under another form, 
but meaning the same as the preceding; as, adher- 
ent, adhering ; indulgent, indulging ; provident, 
providing. . 

Ous is merely the Latin adjective termination in 
us. Its meaning is the same as the preceding, and 
may be expressed by the words having, or being. 
This termination also signifies plenty; as, advan- 
tageous, famous, dangerous, ruinous, courageous, 
furious, monstrous, &c. 

There is a considerable resemblance between 
this termination and the Saxon word wise, meaning 
manner; as, rightwise, for righteous. 

Ar, signifies belonging to; as, angular, belonging 
to angle; circular, belonging to circle; singular, 
belonging to single. 

Each of those words formed from angle, circle, 
oracle, single, title, takes w into the last syllable 
but one, in conformity to the idiom of the Latin 
language, from which they were derived. 

ard is derived from the Saxon verb wardian, 
to look, and signifies in the direction of. looking to- 
ward; as, forward, backward, eastward, westward. 

Ly is, in all cases, an abbreviation for like; as 
beggarly, that is, beggarlike; stately, statelike ; 
frankly, franklike. 

Y appears to express plenty of that of which the 
primitive is the name; as, wealthy, plenty of wealth; 
worthy, plenty of worth. 

Negative Adjectives. 

The negative adjectives express the negation of 
those qualities which the preceding confirm. The 
negative is formed in two ways; either by the pre- 
fix un, or in, or by the termination less. The for- 
mer has been already explained. 

Less is the imperative of the Saxon verb lessan, 
and signifies to diminish; to take away; as, friend- 
less, without a friend. 

Termination of the Personal Noun. 

Er may be considered as the genuine English 
termination of the personal noun. It is the German 
pronoun of the third person, answering to our he; 
as, accuser, he that accuses; seller, he that sells. 

Ar is a variation of the foregoing, meaning nearly 
the same ; as, liar, beggar. 

Or is a Latin termination, having the same sense 
as the preceding. and derived from the same source ; 
as, collector, he that collects; director, he that 
directs. 

Ary is also a frequent termination of the personal 
noun: as, adversary, one that is averse to any thing; 
missionary, One that goes on missions. 

Eer is a variation of the terminatoin er; as, 
auctioneer, one who sells at auction. 

A, as a termination, signifies belonging to ; it is 
one of the signs of the possessive case in the Saxon 
language, and may be explained thus: he that is 
of, or belonging to; as, grammarian, he that pro- 
fessses to be acquainted with grammar; republican, 
one belonging to a republic. 


In examining the rules of syntax, we no- 





ticed a few which are better than the cor- 





responding rules in other grammars; but, 
in general, there is little improvement. It 
is sufficient to say, that Mr Picket has se- 
lected the best part of other grammars; 
that where he has deviated from them, he 
has made some improvement; that he has 
set a very important example, in endeay- 
ouring to make this science intelligible to 
the scholar in every stage of his progress; 
and that most of his definitions of prefixes 
and affixes are very valuabie additions to the 
common stock of grammatical knowledge. 

Before closing this article, we wish to 
express the opinion, that nearly all artifi- 
cial rules for writing and speaking would 
be rendered unnecessary by a work which 
should supply the deficiencies of our dic- 
tionaries. We need little instruction as to 
the right manner of using words, which we 
perfectly understand. If any one is com- 
petent to give the etymology of English 
prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs, and 
to define the radical ideas which they now 
express, we believe he can do a more im- 
portant service to philological science than 
any man has yet done. A work of this 
character, faithfully executed, would ren- 
der the greater part of every grammar un- 
necessary. It should contain illustrations 
o: the meaning of these words, by numerous 
examples; and also point out the common 
errors which are committed, from ignorance 
of their true meaning. If Noah Webster, or 
any one else, can do this, we think he should 
do it, and that he would be well rewarded 
for his labour. We mention Mr Webster, 
because we have no evidence, that any other 
gentleman in this country is so competent to 
the task ;—and, also, because the brief ac- 
count of the work which he is now engaged 
in publishing, contained in the newspapers, 
permits us to hope, that he has attempted 
something of this kind. 





Analysis of Vocal Inflections, as used in 
keading and Speaking, designed to ren- 
der the principles of Walker’s Elements 


more inteliigible. Andover. 1824. 
We have understood that the Rev. Dr Porter, 
of Andover, is the author of this pamphlet, 
and that it was originally prepared for the 
use of his students. It may be thought not 
altogether a proper subject of criticism, but 
as it is an uncommonly practical, compre- 
hensive, and judicious treatise,on an elegant 
accomplishment, and a useful branch of edu- 
cation, we are not willing to lose the oppor- 
tunity of recommending it to our readers. 

The Analysis is designed to facilitate the 
study of W-iker; and something of this kind 
was wanted. Walker was, perhaps, un- 
rivalled as a viva voce exemplifier of those 
principles, the discovery and the exposition 
of which do his name much honour. In the 
practical department of elocution, he may 
have had no superior. But, as a writer, he 
must be acknowleged to be often vague, 
prolix, and obscure. His mind, if we may 
judge from his writings, does not seem to 
have been trained and disciplined to meth- 
odical arrangement. His thoughts were con- 
stantly and exclusively directed to‘ practi- 
cal excellence; and, accordingly, his works 
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on elocution are, in many places, too diffuse 
and miscellaneous, and have too little of a 
systematic form to make good class books. 
With reference to Walker’s remarks on 
inflections, Dr Porter says, “The conviction 
that he {Walker} was treating a difficult 
subject; led him ‘to the very common mis- 
take of attempting to make his meaning 
plain’ by prolixity of remark and multi- 
vlicity of rules;” and, with regard to his 
own work, “The view of these elements, 
to whichhe [Walker] devotes about a hun- 
dred and fifty pages, after he enters on in- 
flections, Il here attempt to comprise in a 
short compass. The rest of his work may 
be read with increased advantage, if the new 
classification which I have given, should be 
intelligible.” To our clerical readers, in 
particular, we would recommend Dr Por- 
ter’s tract. They will find that it bases the 
inflections of elocution on those of conver- 
sation; that it compresses the phraseology 
of the rules, and thus places the principles 
of the rules in a much clearer light. 

We regret that the author of this pamph- 
let did not add to his analysis of inflections, 
a simple theory of tones as expressive of 
emotion. No department of elocution is, in 
our opinion, less understood than this; and in 
none are there more or worse errors in read- 
ing and speaking. The whole apparatus of 
analysis, definitions, and rules, are no where 
more wanted than here. What is commonly 
called a tone in reading or in speaking, is 
nothing else than the substitution of the tone 
of one emotion for that of another, or the 
expression of emotion where none is implied. 
Now the best possible remedy for such faults, 
is a thorough analytic investigation of tones. 
We cannot but hope, that an authorso well 
qualified for the task, as the writer of this 
analysis of inflections, will be induced to 
publish a brief and practical treatise on this 
interesting subject. 











MISCELLANY. 





LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. 
No. VII. 


Edinburgh, January 5, 18—. 
My pEAR FRIENDs, 


The number of students attending 
the lectures, during the present session, is 
about twenty-five hundred, of whom six or 
seven hundred are medical. The lecture 
rooms are by no means so beautiful as those 
in our own Medical College, nor do the pro- 
fessors generally lecture as well, that is, 
not as eloquently, though perhaps more 
learnedly. Dr Hope, for instance, rants as 
badly as any understrapping actor, whom 
I remember to have heard; and any thing 
like rant, connected with a performance so 
rigidly didactic in its nature, as a chemical 
lecture, produces an effect of the most lu- 
dicrous kind. Just conceive of a professor 
in a black gown, delivering such a sentence 
as this: “* The sea-water is evaporated in 
large shallow pans,” with arm extended, 
and ail the circumstance of a school orator 
spouting, * Yea, all which it inherit, shall 





dissolve.” You will hardly believe this pos- 
sible, and yet it is literally the fact. It 
requires two or three days’ attendance to 
drill one’s muscles into proper order for the 
occasion. Oratory indeed is not the forte 
of the Scotch. I have heard but few speak- 
ers at the bar, but they were no better than 
the professors. In short, | have not yet 
heard in pulpit, forum, or college chair, a 
single speaker, who would be considered 
above mediocrity on our side of the Atlan- 
tic, and the majority are intolerable. 

They have here a custom, indecorous in 
the highest degree, that of applauding the 
lecturer by clapping and stamping ; I hardly 
recoilect when my nerves have been more 
“horrified” than they were by the first 
specimen of this kind of salutation to a 
venerable professor. Moreover, as soon as 
the hour appointed. to each teacher expires, 


| the hearers rise without the smallest cere- 


mony, and leave him in the lurch. Once, 
indeed, | knew this to happen in the very 
midst of a story, of which the lecturer re- 


sumed the thread the following day, as if! 


nothing had happened. To do equal justice, 
however, I believe the same, or similar cus- 
toms prevail in Philadeiphia. 

Many oi the churches are uncomfortable 
beyond ail conception. Last Sunday I was 
present at one, which, in this particular, 
would beggar description. I have been try- 


/ing in vain to hit upon some mode of con- 


veying to you some idea oi it, but language 
was unfortunately made before people had 
any notion, that it was ever to be employed 
for such a purpose. I have seen edifices, 
in the construction of which, beauty was 
sacrificed to convenience, and vice versa ; 
but here beauty, convenience, light, and 
air were disregarded, without any one: pos- 
sible equivalent. The fact is, that they di- 
vide an old Gothic cathedral, when they 
can find a whole one, into two, three, or 
more separate places of worship, and crowd 
them with pews, so narrow, that a seat in 
them is little better than one in a Yankee 
stage-coach, containing sixteen insides, the 
last being rammed in by the driver, who, like 
nature,abhors a vacuum, and, with bis shoul- 
der applied to the door, secures the whole 
mass as effectually as the contents of one 
of their own trunks. In much the same 
manner was I crowded into one of the afore- 
said pews, snugly constructed behind an im- 
mense pillar, which served to conceal the 
preacher, as well as a considerable portion 
of the congregation, and was fain to relieve 
the tediousness of a great portion of the 
service by decyphering the inscription on an 
oid monumentai plate, which commemorated 
the assassination of the Regent Murray. 

There are a great many Americans here 
this session, and a considerable portion of 
them are Yankees. There is no city, if you 
will allow me the parody, but is vexed by 
their phizzes. Strangers, however, are no 
vexation to Auld Reekie, for the gude town 
is in a great measure supported by visitors 
of various kinds. 

The theatre in Edinburgh is small, but 
very pretty. It is illuminated by gas-lights, 
arranged in the form of a single superb 


chandelier, the effect of which is excellent. 
The music is likewise very good. The first 
tune usuaily played in British theatres, is 
“ God save the King,” when ‘all rise and 
uncover. ‘The compaby is very tolerable, 
and the pieces, whenever I have been pres- 
ent, have gone off well; the house is best 
|attended on Saturday evening, as private 
parties on that night must break up at 
twelve, and of course they are not so com- 
mon as in the preceding part of the week. 

A few days since, B—— and I visited 
| Holyrood, where we-saw a series of grim 
‘kings, from Fergus to James the Seventh, 
| the greater part of whom never existed any- 
| where, except on the walls of the palace, 
or in the noddles of certain addle-headed 





Bruce is a very fine one, and that of Queen 
Mary, though somewhat defaced, is the most 
beautiful picture 1 have ever seen of her. 
I do not mean that the painting is remark- 
ably good, but only that it gave mea better 
idea of the beauty of the original, than I 
have been able to get from any other. We 
were then shown Mary’s apartments, in 
which, by the way, no genteel domestic of 
the present day would endure to reside. 
Rizzio’s blood on the floor, Lord Darnley’s 
armour, boots, gloves, &c. were among the 
curiosities of the place. The boots resem- 
bled those which fishermen now use, on 
the banks of Newfoundland. In one of the 
‘apartments were two pictures, one of Jane 
‘Shore, and the other of Nell Gwinn, both 
very beautiful faces, but the latter so ex- 
quisite, that it is difficult to cease looking 
at it. I do not believe that any woman 
was ever so beautiful. 

The days at this season have a very gloomy 
appearance, even when they are perfectly 
clear. The sun is so low, that noon looks 
like our evening, or rather afternoon just 
before sunset. He rises and creeps along 
a few hours, just above the Pentiand hills, 
casting long shadows across the streets, and 
slides down again, leaving us in need of can- 
dies by four o’clock, or earlier. He is now, 
however, on the ascent again. I cannot 
say that this arrangement suits me quite as 
well as our own more vertical suns, and am 
glad that I am not called on to remain here 
the remainder of my days. To make up for 
the present short allowance of daylight, 
they have a superfluity of it at midsummer, 
when there is scarcely any darkness. The 
weather is quite mild yet, nor is it ever so 
cold here as with us, but the winters are more 
unpleasant, rainy, and foggy, and the streets 
are shockingly muddy. Indeed, to judge from 
our experience hitherto, a Scotch winter is 
certainly a very different matter from a New 
England one. It is fall weather, and that 
is all. There has nothing appeared, as yet, 
like snow, and hardly any frost. I do not 
know where Thomson got his description 
of a man perishing in a snow-storm. The 
inhabitants, however, seem to be agreed, 
that the present season is unusually mild. 
They are generally very careless of them- 
selves. Every one seems to have a cold, 
and there is sometimes so much coughing 





in the lecture rooms, that it is difficult te 
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hear the lecturer. They laugh at me, some- 


times, when I go out in the evening muffled | 


in a plaid cloak, and they are quite welcome 
so to do; I have no ambition to make one in 
the interesting class of consumptives, which 
abound here, as might be expected. 

I see, occasionally, in my walks, the robin- 
red-breast, so famous in nursery ballads. It 
is a pretty, sociable little bird, and I feel a 
great respect for it, on account of that affair 
of the Babes in the Wood. It is very like 
a wren, or small sparrow, having the neck 
and breast brownish red, and quite different 
from either of the birds which go by the 
name of robinin New England. As winter 
approaches, it becomes very tame. 

It is a custom. in this city, on the eve of 
the new year, for the lower class of people 
to run about the streets, as soon as the clock 
strikes twelve, with the most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy, wishing every one a 
happy new year, shaking hands with all the 
men, and kissing all the females, which 
ceremony, every one, whether gentle or 
simple, is obliged to submit to, who happens 
to be abroad, even ladies in their carriages, 
if the mob choose it; though, of course, no 
female ventures out, without urgent neces- 
sity, if she has any objection to the process. 
B and I sallied out about one, when 
the uproar was at the highest; our hands 
were nearly shaken from our bodies, but, 
fortunately, we were assailed by none but 
those of our own sex, in which we had bet- 
ter luck than H , a former comrade of 
mine in the medical staff of that renowned 
body, the Massachusetts militia. One of 
the fair sex seized him, and insisted upon 
his kissing her, which he was obliged to do 
as a refusal would have been not only un- 
gallant, but somewhat dangerous. 

I have several times mentioned the varia- 
ble nature of Scottish weather. This is more 
remarkable, perhaps, in Edinburgh than 
elsewhere. The following are instances of 
this: A few days since, the morning, at eight 
o’clock, threatened a storm, or rather it was 
something between clear and stormy, and 
somewhat cold, with a high wind. Nine 
o’clock gave some intimation of fair weath- 
er; at ten the clouds began to break awav, 
and the sun seemed on the point of appear- 








ing; at eleven, twelve, and one, it rained | 
torrents, blew a hurricane, and was as dark | 


as black clouds could make it; so that one 
could hardly see toread; attwoit began again 
to be clear, and at three we had a lovely, 
mild afternoon, with bright sunshine, alinost 
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had gone half way, it rained, and when I 


reached home, it was again clear. Hap- 
pening to remark to a gentleman the other 
day, on the beauty of the preceding even- 
ing, he said he was sorry that he could not 
agree with me, as he had been wet to the 
skin. It appeared, on investigation, that I 
had been abrvad at a quarter before ten, 
and he a quarter after. You may smile at 
this account of the weather, but I assure 
you, it is far enough from being matter of 
sport tome. If it were always stormy, one 
might be always provided, and the reverse; 
as it is, I make out but badly. The natives 
seem to think calculationy about the state 


, of the atmosphere quite out of the question. 


They appear to dress always in the same 
way, and to take the changes as they come, 
with laudable composure. 

I have lately visited, with B——, the 
Botanic Garden, which is situated between 
Edinburgh and Leith. It is a very good 
one, and the plants are well arranged. 
Even at this season, the holly-hedges, and 
many of the shrubs are quite green, and 
some small plants, as the snow-drop and 
others, in flower. In the green-house were 
many Curiosities, of which it is unnecessary 
to give any particular account. A red-breast 
had here taken up his abode, enjoying the 
genial temperature, and twittering and hop- 
ping about withgreat glee, amid paims, aloes, 
and bananas. We were much pleased at the 
sight of a large pitch-pine, such as those 
that abound in the woods of Massachusetts, 
sianding alone in the garden; we recog- 
nized him as a countryiman, and felt proud 


though far from his native soil. 

Among the phrases in frequent use in this 
city, none is more troublesome to us Yan- 
sees than the word “clever.” It means 
here smartness and intelligence. , while, with 
us, it may be, and indeed com.i:only is, ap- 
plied to persons of moderate abilities. Here 
it is high praise, but at home, it is at best 
but a nugatory denomination, and an oid 
acquaintance of mine used to assert, that 
his father was once prosecuted for slander, 
because he had called one of his neighbours 
a clever kind of a man. 

I hear little of home; D ’s engage- 
ment was the latest piece of informa- 
tion. 





otherwise? The opportunity of time and 
place, with their circumstances, are so for- 


,cible motives, that it is unpossible almost 


unclouded sky, and scarcely any wind; at | for young folks, equal in years, to live to- 
half past three, rain again; at four, clear, | gether, and not be in love; especially where 


with a prospect of a fine evening; at five, 


they are idle, in summo gradu, fare well, 


thick, dark, misty, and clondy; at six, beau- | live at ease, and cannoi tell otherwise how 
tiful moonlight, with a few fleecy clouds; | to spend their time.” But, however this 


from seven to ten, cloudy and dark; at 
eleven, moonlight again, and clear; and half 
an hour after, as dismal a nigbt as one would 
wish to, witness. The other evening, being 
at B——’s, without an umbrella, I felt some 


alarm at hearing the r.in pattcring against | 


the windows. I remained a short time 
longer, and the scene was changed to a 
fine moonlight evening. My walk home 
eccupied about twenty minutes; before I 


may 
fitting, follow so good an example, and, as 
old Edie says, “that Ill live to see it.” 





be, I trust you will all, time and place 


Farewell. 





This did not surprise me much; for, | 
‘as old Burton saith, “how should it be 
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ON THE COMMON SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 
No. V. 
THERE are only two tenses expressed by 
distinct forms of English verbs, the indefi- 





nite present and the indefinite past; and, 
agreeably to the principle we have pre- 
viously stated, these are the only tenses 
which should be recognised in our gram- 
mars. In some cases the past participle as- 
sumes a form different from the indetinite 
past tense, as take, took, taken; but the parti- 
ciple does not express any tense of the verb 
different from the form of the indefinite past. 

We call both the present tense and the 
past indefinite, because they do not definite- 
ly determine the time of the action. What 
we have denominated the indefinite present, 
is no more nor less than the simple form of 
the verb, which expresses being, action, or 
passion without denoting any thing of time. 
It therefore applies to all times, without 
designating any time. We shall not con- 
tend for the correctness of the name here 
applied to it; but we are confident in as- 
serting, that it is indefinite, and that the 
common definition, which makes it denote 
what is now passing, is quite incorrect. 
This will be sufficiently proved by a very 
few examples. The sun rises and sets every 
day in the year. He lives virtuously. When 
you retire from the labour and bustle of the 
day, think of One who is always mindful of 
you. In these examples, and thousands of 
others, it is obvious, that this form of the 
verb has no particular reference to present 
time ; and, generally, when the simple form 
of the verb is not marked by any peculiar 
emphasis, it has no reference to time. When 
we place the simple form of the verb in op- 
position to the past, it receives the peculiar 


) emphasis to which we allude; but even in 
to remark how majestic and noble he looked, | 


these instances, the tense is more commonly 
denoted by other words. 

In like manner, the past time does not 
define the time of the action, but merely 
denotes it to be past. When accompanied 
with auxiliaries, it is made to express the 
time of the action with any degree of pre- 
cision that is required; these auxiliaries 
make no part of the verb, and they more 
frequently consist of what are termed ad- 
verbs and nouns, than of verbs. It is often 
necessary to use a great number of them, 
in order to mark the time with exactness ; 
as, I dined at half past two on the twenty- 
second day of last February. If we admit 
the use of auxiliaries in forming tenses, all 
the words in the above sentence are of this 
class, except the first two; and it might 
be that all the words in a volume, with the 
exception of one term, would be auxiliaries. 
They would not be auxiliary verbs, but they 
are used not the less to aid in forming and 
fixing the tense of the verb. If we admit 
tenses of sense as well as of form, we shall 
therefore have as many as there are dif- 
ferent times expressed by combinations of 
words. Wecan imagine no reason for lim- 
iting the number to six or even six millions, 
if we exceed the two which are expressed 
by different forms of the verb. Why should 


_we make the English language conform in 


this respect to the Latin, rather than to the 
Greek? We can express, with the aid of 
ether parts of speech, and sometimes with 
the aid only of verbs, many more tenses 
than are given in the grammars of other 
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languages; and why shoald we not give 
them as high a rank as the four mixed 
tenses whith we now adopt? The Aranca- 
nian, a langtiage more regular in its forma- 
tion, and more copious than almost any 
other, has nine tenses formed by established 
variations of the verb itself. We can trans- 
late all these into English, as easily as we 


can translate the Latin tenses; but this | decide to what part of speech a whole book 
furnishes no reason for making nine English | 


tenses, while our verbs cannot express them | 
by regular variations of their form. 

All our grammarians contend that the 
first and great division of tenses is into pres- 
ent, past, and future ; but they go on the false 








principle of making metaphysical tenses, or 
tenses of sense, instead of verbal tenses, or | 
those formed by variations of the verb it-. 
self. If this general division be adopted, | 
while auxiliaries are required to express the | 
future tense, authority is certainly given for | 
forming an infinite number of tenses as sub- | 
divisions. We are aware that we shall be | 
considered as inordinately heretical in re- | 
jecting the future tense; but we will ac- | 
knowledge our error, when it shall be. 
shown, that English verbs have any form | 
for denoting future time. The considera- 
tion, that the common division of time is 
into present, past, and future, has satisfied 
grammarians, that our verbs must mark this 
division; but they might with equal pro- 
priety have decided, that our verbs have 
255674 tenses, because that is the number 
of days in a man’s life, who lives three score 
and ten years. If we are to estimate the 
number of tenses by the number of imagin- 
able periods of time in which an action may 
be done, how many shall we have ? 

It is not necessary to add to these re- 
marks on tenses, for every one is Compe- 
tent to apply the principle which we have 
stated, by rejecting from his system of pars- 
ing, all combinations of terms, whether they 
be of the same or of different names, and 
parsing every word by itself. If the scholar 
understand the meaning of his sentence, he 
will always know whether the time de- 
scribed or implied be present, past, or fu- 
ture, and will generally have occasion to 
mark it with even greater precision; but 
let him not be taxed with the vain effort to 
determine the time by the conjugation of 
the verb. The simple form of the verb or 
indefinite present, is to be distinguished 
from the declension or indefinite past; and 
the present and past participles are to be 
distinguished in the same manner. What 
is called the compound perfect participle, 
and all the compounded tenses and parti- 
ciples should be entirely rejected. 

In closing these remarks, we will antici- 
pate one objection which will be felt by 
many teachers, even if they do not choose 
to express it. In order to parse in the man- 
ner we have recommended, every term must 
be well understood, and this will require a 
measure of knowledge rarely possessed. To 
cast several words into a group, and give 
them 2 name which will denote only the 
use which they serve collectively, is the 
constant resort of those who are too igno- 
rant or too lazy to analyze the sentence 





and define the exact meaning and use of 
every word. We advise such instructers to 
learn first to define every word in the situa- 
tion in which stands, and to parse it first by 
itself; let the scholar be taught to do the 
same; and then we care not how many 
combinations and groups are formed, nor 
whether any thing more is done than to 


belongs. W. 
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POETRY: 


TO TIME. 


O thou, whose awful wings unfurled 
Across the waste of darkness brood, 
And sweep along the subject world 
With desolating progress rude! 

Why wend’st thou on thy dreary flight 
So swiftly down the stream of years, 
Dark in thy course as death and night, 
And heedless of thy victiiu’s tears. 


Sweep on,—sweep on! thine awful course 
Soon, soon shall end in fearful gloom, 

And thy last echoes wild and hoarse 

Be heard o'er nature’s final tomb! 

Then must thou curb thy daring wing, 
And furl thy pinions in dismay ; 
Creation’s dying shriek shall sing 

The dirge, that tells thy fading day. 


Child of eternity! once more 

Shalt thou take refuge in its breast, 
And on that undistinguished shore 
Thy glories and thy power shall rest! 
Lost in the wild and boundless sea 
That ne’er may feel or tide or flow, 
What hope shall then remain to thee 
Stretched by the latest tempest’s blow. 


Secure from thee and all thy powers 

Shall man pursue the endless years; 

When bliss shall crown his glorious hours, 

Or darkness whelm him with her fears. 

Eternity of joy shall bloom 

Throughout His boundless, endless reign ; 

E’er hell shall ope her central gloom, 

A long eternity of pain ! is 
—N. 





DIRGE OVER A NAMELESS GRAVE. 


By yon still river, whéré the wave 
Is winding slow at evening’s close, 

The beech, upon a nameless grave, 
Its sadly-moving shadow throws. 


O’er the fair woods the sun looks down 
Upon the many-twinkling leaves, 

And twiligin’s mellow shades are brown, 
Where darkly the green turf upheaves. 


The river glides in silence there, 
And hardly waves the sapling tree : 
Sweet flowers are springipg, and the air 
Is full of balm,—but where is she! 


They bade her wed a son of pride, 

And leave the hopes she cherished long : 
She loved but one,—and would not hide 

A love which knew no wrong. 


And months went sadly on,—and years :— 
And she was wasting day by day: 

At length she died,—and many tears 
Were shed, that she should pass away. 


Then came a gray old man, and knelt 
With bitter weeping by her tomb :—- 
And others mourned for him, who felt 


The funeral train has long past on, 
And time wiped dry the father’s tear ! 
Farewell,—lost maiden!—there is one 
That mourns thee yet,—and he is here. 
' H. W. L. 


aie 





THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


Mountains of Israel! rear on high 

Your suinmits crowned with verdure new, 
And spread your branches to the sky, 
Refulgent with celestial dew. 

O’er Jordan’s stream of gentle flow ; 

And Judah’s peaceful vallies smile, 

And far reflect the lovely glow 

Where ocean’s waves incessant toil. 


See where the scattered tribes return ; 
Their slavery is burst at length, 

And purer flames to Jesus burn, 

And Zion girds on her new strength : 
New cities bloom along the plain, 
New temples to Jéhovah fise, 

The kindling voice of praise again 
Pours its sweet anthems to the skies. 


The fruitful fields again are blest, 

And yellow harvests smile around ; 
Sweet scenes of heavenly joy and rest, 
Where peace and innocence are found ! 
The bloody sacrifice no more 

Shall smoke upon the altars high,— 
But ardent hearts, from hill to shore 
Send grateful incense to the sky ! 


The jubilee of man is near, 

When earth, as heaven, shall own His reign; 
He comes, to wipe the mourner’s tear, 

And cleanse the heart from sin and pain. 
Praise him, ye tribes of Israel! praise 

The king that ransomed you from wo: 
Nations! the hymn of triumph raise, 

And bid the song of rapture flow ! 


——N. 
coe 
INTELLIGENCE. 





LORD BYRON. 


Since our previous notices of this noble- 
man, Mr Hobhouse has published a pamphlet 
in contradiction to many circumstances in 
Capt. Medwin’s book, and in a “ Narrative 
of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Sicily, Corsica, 
and Sardinia, in 1821, in the Mazeppa.” It 
is melancholy to observe how little faith 
can be put in any thing published to gratify 
public curiosity. Mr Shelley; who is re- 
ported to have been converted in a storm 
at sea, on board Lord Byron’s yacht, “the 
Mazeppa,” is proved never to have been at 
sea with Lord Byron in his life; Lord 
Byron never to have had a yacht called 
“ the Mazeppa”—and, moreover, no yacht 
whatever at the time mentioned. 

Capt. Medwin makes Lord Byron say, 
‘‘] have been concerned in many duels as 
second ; but only two as principal; one was 
with Hobhouse, before I became intimate 
with him.” Mr Hobhouse declares he ney- 
er fought a duel with Lord Byron; and 
not only that, but that Lord Byron never 
fought a duel with any body: The above 
may serve as specimens of flat contradic- 
tion. 

The story told by Lord Byron to Capt. 
Medwin, concerning the duel between 
Capt. Stackpoole and a Lieutenant, has also 





That he had sealed a daughter’s doom. 


been publicly contradicted by some friend 
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of the former, and its misstatements ex- 


posed. 





LORD BYRON’S SPEECHES. 


The parliamentary speeches of Lord By- 
ron have been printed from copies prepar- 
ed by his Lordship for publication. They 
are only three. The first delivered 27th 
February, 1812, on the “ Frame-work bill,” 
which he characterized as “fit only to be 
carried into effect by a jury of butchers 
with a Judge Jeffreys to direct them ;” the 
next, April 21, of the same year, on the 
Earl of Donoughmore’s motien on the 
Catholic claims; and the other on present- 
ing Major Cartwright’s petition for parlia- 
mentary reform. 





ROYAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hugh Campbell, LL. D. &c., the illustra- 
tor of Ossian’s Poems, is about publishing 
the Love Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
to James, Earl of Bothwell; with her love 
sonnets and marriage contracts (being the 
long missing originals from the gilt casket); 
forming a complete history of the origin of 


the Scottish Queen’s woes and trials before 
Queen Elizabeth. 





NEWSPAPERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is not an extreme calculation to state 
that there are, upon the eight morning pa- 
pers, and the six evening papers published 
in London, at least one hundred and twenty 
literary gentlemen, receiving weekly sala- 
ries to the amount of 600/. exclusive of 
those who are paid for their communica- 
tions. If to the daily papers we add about 
forty Sunday papers, and papers published 
twice or thrice during the week, we shall 
make a weekly sum total, for literary ser- 
vices upon the establishments, exclusive of 
what is paid for in another way, of about 
1000/.; and if we add, to this amount, the 
sums paid by the whole of them, to printers, 
publishers, and others, in the way of regu- 
lar salary, we shall have an increase of 
1500/., making a weekly sum of 25001., 
or 130,000/. per annum, paid by the Lon- 
don newspaper press, in salaries only; 
and to this we may add, at least 1,200/. 
weekly, or 62,400. per annum, for the re- 
maining expenses, exclusive of stamps and 
paper, making altogether nearly 200,000/. 
per annum. With respect to the number 


of persons employed upon the London news- 


papers, directly and indirectly, taking in 
editors, reporters, publishers, printers, press- 
men, and others, deriving from them their 
subsistence, we are quite able to state it, 
at the very lowest, at fifteen hundred, many 
of whom derive emoluments which enable 
them to live as gentlemen, whilst none are 
without a handsome competence ; forit isa 
fact, that, in no employment are persons paid 
more liberally than upon newspapers. The 
compositors have, upon morning papers, 
each 21. 8s. weekly, and upon evering pa- 
pers, 21. 3s. 6d.; and the pressmen are paid 
equally well, although their labour has been 
much diminished by the introduction of 


printing machines instead of presses. When! 





we come to add to the list of London pa- 
pers, those which are printed in the coun- 
try, and in Ireland and Scotland, we shali 
find the account still more enormous. The 
number of these may be taken broadly at 
two hundred and thirty-five, most of which 
appear once a week, a few daily, and some 
twice or thrice a week. Sometimes there 
are two hundred and forty provincial pa- 
pers, at others two hundred and thirty; 
we take the average, therefore, at two hun- 
dred and thirty-five; but from the increas- | 
ing intellectual wants of the people, we | 
may safely expect that the number will | 
soon be two hundred and fifty. Each of, 
these papers has an editor or publisher, | 





and from three to six men and boys as com- | 


positors and pressmen. The weekly amount 
of salaries paid, upon these establishments, 
must be about 1800/., or 92,000/. annually ; 


and the other expenses of the establish- | 


ments may be about 1000/. weekly or) 
52,0001. annually, all of course exclusive of 
stamps and paper. We now’ come to the 
circulation of the newspapers. The daily 
morning and evening papers, with those 
published twice or three times in the week, 
amount to at least 40,000 daily, or 240,000 
weekly, andthe Sunday papers to between 
50 and 60,000, making, altogether, about 
300,000 weekly. Many of the country news- 
papers publish two or three thousand copies, 
but others not more than four or five hun- 
dred. Considering, however, that several ap- 
pear more than once a week, we do not prob- 
ably exaggerate, if we say that they throw 
off weekly 200,000 copies, making, altogeth- 
er, 500,000 copies. Of this number, of 
course, some thousands go abroad, but they 
amount to but little compared with the 
gross circulation. Five hundred thousand 
copies require one thousand reams of paper, 
which, on an average of 35s. per ream, 
would make 1750l. weekly, or 91,000/. per 
annum. ‘Thus we have expended by the 
London press annually, 


Exclusive of stamps and 200,0001. 
paper, : 

By the provincial pressdo. 93,6002. 

Faper . ccce ce c.c 91,0008 

500,000 stamps ..... . 336,666/. 13s. 4d. 





721,2661. 13s. 4d. 


We have here more than 700,0001. exclu- 
sive of advertisements, expended by the 
newspaper press, annually, of which about 
360,000/. go to the government for stamps 
and the excise duty on paper. 





HEBREW MANUSCRIPT. 


The biblical world is at present occupied 
in the investigation of a Hebrew roll of 
great antiquity, found in a vessel captured 
by the Greeks, which roll has recently 
been brought to England. 
sum of twelve hundred and fifty pounds. has 
been asked for this relic; half that amonnt 
is said to have been offered for it by an 
eminent Hebrew capitalist. 





PERKIN’S STEAM GUN. 


The enormous” 





“Mr Perkin’s steam gun is said to be 
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quite applicable to the purposes of warfare. 
It is asserted that a thirty-six pounder, with 
all its apparatus, steam-boiler, generator, 
&c., may be drawn about a field of battle, 
by four or five horses, and discharged with 
fifty times the rapidity of an ordinary can- 
non. The Greek Committee, it is stated, 
were very anxious to obtain a few of Mr 
Perkin’s stearn-cannons, for the purpose of 
enabling the Greeks to hasten the surren- 


| der of Patras and the other fortresses in 


Greece which are held by the Turks; but 
it is said they were prevented from obtain- 
ing them by a treaty between Mr Perkins 
and our ministry, for the exclusive right to 
these tremendous engines of destruction. 
It is said that Lord Gambier has reported 
most favourably of them to government, 
and that they will speedily be adopted!!!” 

If we make due allowance for the few 
little words we have italicised in the above 
notice, it will not seem very strange, if in 
the end, the virtues of this celebrated en- 
gine should be found to exist principally in 
report. 











NOTICE. 
THE UNITED STATES LITERARY 
GAZETTE, 
beginning with the Second Volume, will be 
published in a new form. The proprietors 
will spare no expense and the editors no 
exertions to make the work deserve a con- 
tinuance of the generous public patronage 
it has already received. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS: 
J E is informed that his poem, called “ The 
Sisters” has not been received by the editor. 
Has HENRY forgotten his promises? 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR MARCH. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


Outlines of the Principal Events in the 
Life of General Lafayette. From the North Ameri- 
can Review. 

Dalzel’s Collectanea Greca Majora. 
Stereotype edition. 

Triumphs of Liberty; the Prize Ode, 
recited by Mr Finn, at the Boston Theatre, on the 
anniversary of Washington’s Birth-day, Feb. 22, 
1825. By Ebenezer Bailey. 

Revised Testament. The New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; in 
which the Text of the Common Version is divided 
into paragraphs, the punctuation in many cases al- 
tered, and some words not in the original expunged. 





By T. P. & J. 8. Fowle—Boston. 
American First Class Book. By John 


Pierpont, author of “ Airs of Palestine,” &c. Sev- 
enth edition from a new set of stereotype plates. 
The Rational Guide to Reading and Or- 
thography. By William B. Fowle. 
Chambaud’s French Fables, new edition. 
Practical Geography, as taught in the 


Monitorial School, Boston. Part First. By Wil- 
liam B. Fowle. 
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Guy’s Exercises in Orthography, con- 
taining Selections from the most admired authors 
in Prose and Verse. By Joseph Guy, Jun. author 
of the ey School Grammar, the New Latin 
Primer, New Arithmetical Plan, &c. The first 
American from the second London edition. 


By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 


A New Digest of Massachusetts Reports, 
from vol. 1 to 18 inclusive in 1 vol. 8vo. By Lew- 
is Bigelow, Esq. 


By Flagg & Gould—Andover. 


A Greek Grammar of thie New Testa- 
ment, translated from the German of George B. 
Winer, Professor of Theology at Erlangen. By 
Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson. 











By C. Wiley—New York. 


Lionel Lincoln; or the Leaguer of Bos- 
ton. By the author of the Pioneers, &c. 


By E. Bliss & E. White—New York. 


A Few Daysin Athens; being the trans- 
lation of a Greek Manuscript discovered in Hercu- 
laneum. By Frances Wright, author of Views of 
Society and Manners in America. 








By A. T. Goodrich—New York. 


The History of the State of New York, 
including its Aboriginal and Colonial Annals. By 
J. V. N. Yates and J. W. Moulton. Volume I. 
Part I. 


By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 


Greece in 1823 and 1824, being a Series 
of Letters and other Documents on the Greek Revo- 
lution, written during a visit tothat country, by the 
Hon. Colonel Leicester Stanhope. To which is 
added, the Life of Mustapha Ali. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Easy Introduction to the Game of 
Chess, containing 100 examples of games, anda 
great variety of critical situations and conclusions; 
including the whole of Philador's Analysis. In 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Recollections of the Peninsula. By the 
author of Sketches of India. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences, supported by an Association 
of Physicians, and edited by N. Chapman, M. D. 
Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Physic 
anc Clinical Practice in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. No. 18. February, 1825. 

A Treatise on Nervous Diseases. By 
John Cooke, M. D. F. R. SS. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Anatomical Investigations, comprising 
descriptions of various Fascie of the Human 
Body; to which is added, an Account of the Irreg- 
ularities of Structure and Morbid Anatomy; with 
a Description of a new Anatomical] Table, by John 
D. Godman, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy and Phy- 
Siology, &c. &c 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures 
of the Joints. By Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. 
with Notes and References, by John D. Godman, 
M. D. &c. &c. with 20 finely engraved plates. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

Evans’ Steam-Engineer’s Guide. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

A View of the Constitution of the United | 
States of America. By Wm. Rawle. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Nature and Reason Harmonized in the 
Practice of Husbandry. By the late John Lorain; 
with an Alphabetical Index. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Compendious System of Midwifery, chief- 
ly designed to facilitate the inquiries of those who | 
may be pursuing this branch of study. Hlustrated | 
by oceasional cases; with 15 engravings. By W. 


LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
“FOR MARCH. 





At the University Press—Cambridge. 


[Several of which are shortly to be papinet by 
CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston.] 


A Selection of Hymns and Psalms, for 
Social and Private Worship. Fine edition, in 
12mo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and 
Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, chiefly 
compiled, and designed for the use of the Students 
of the University of Cambridge, N. E. By John 
Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, 
taken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. La- 
croix, and translated into English with such Alter- 
ations and Additions as were found necessary in 
order to adapt it to the use of the American Student. 
Third Edition. Il vol. 8vo. 

Elements of Geometry, by A. M. Legen- 
dre, Member of the Institute and the Legion of 
Honour, of the Royal Society of London, &c. 
Translated from the French for the use of the 
Students of the University at Cambridge, New 
England. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
provements and the following Additions: Rules for 
the Pronunciation of Latin ; A concise Introduction 
to the Making of Latin Verses; A metrical Key to 
the Odes of Horace; A Table showing the value of 
Roman Coins, Weights, and Measures. By Ben- 
jamin A. Gould, Master of the Free Latin School of 
Boston. 

[N. B. In this edition, that portion of the ori- 
ginal grammar which belongs exclusively to Eng- 
lish grammar, is omitted, as an encumbrance en- 
tirely useless. This will give room for the addi- 
tions contemplated without increasing the size of 
the volume. |} 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
the Localities of all which are known to exist in 
every State, &c., having the Towns, Counties, &c., 
in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Samuel 
Robinson, M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. 1lvol. 8vo. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vol. VIII. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 


gica,et Eneis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 


' ren Colburn. 


No. 1V., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 

Nouveaux Elémens de la Conversation, 
en Anglais et en Francais. Ouvrage composé sur 
le plan de celui du Dr Wanostrocht et de celui de 
John Perrin. Par le Professeur G. Poppleton, a 


Paris. Suivi du Manuel d’idiotismes de Madame 


de Genlis. Corrige par un Maitre de Langues. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 
A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 


octavo. 


An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 





P. Dewees, M. D. ec. &c. 


| 12mo. 





Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- | 





By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 


History of Massachusetts, from July, 
1775, when General Washington took cormmand of 
the Army at Cambridge, to 1789, when the Federal 
Government was organized under the present Con- 
stitution, being a Continuation of the volume pub- 
lished in 1822. By Alden Bradford, Esq. 

Second Series of High-Ways and By- 
Ways; or Tales by the Roadside. 

No. IV. and V. of Malte-Brun’s Geogra- 


phy. 
No. LXXXI. Edinburgh Review. 
No. LXI. Quarterly Review. 





By Richardson & Lord—Boston. 


A Latin Reader, by Frederick Jacobs. 
From the German edition. Edited by George 
Bancroft. 

Perry’s Spelling Book, improved with 
Walker’s Pronunciation, adapted on a new plan, 
by Israel Alger, A. M. 





By Samuel T. Armstrong— Boston. 


Letters and Papers of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott; never before published. With 
Occasional Observations, by John Scott, A. M. 1 
vol. 12mo. 


By Lincoln & Edmands— Boston. 
Dr Adam’s Geography. Eighth edition. 





By Jacob B. Moore—Concord, MN. H. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determin- 
ed in the Superior Court of New Hampshire. Part 
I. of Vol. Ili. [These Reports are hereafter to be 
published in numbers, each comprising one or 
more Circuits. | 

An Abridgment of Lectures on Rheto- 
ric, by Hugh Blair, D. D.; greatly improved by 
the addition to each page of Appropriate Ques- 
tions, by Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Principal of a 
Literary Seminary for Young Ladies, Boston. 
Fifth edition. [In this edition, the Questions are 
placed at the bottom of the pages, so as to prevent 
the inconvenience of turning to the end of the 
chapter when using them. The answers are not 
designated by figures in the text, as that arrange- 
ment would seem to favour the ease, rather than the 
diligence, of the scholar. } 





By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science. No. XXX. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Litera- 
ture and Science. No. XVI. Edited by John D. 
Godman, M. D. 


By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 


Notes on Virginia, by Thomas Jefferson. 

The Philadelphia Journal of Medical and 
Physical Sciences, supported by an Association of 
Physicians, and edited by N. Chapman, M. D. &c. 
&c. No. 19. 

An Essay on Fever. By N. Chapman, 
M. D. 

A Treatise on Derangements of the Liv- 
er, Internal Organs, and Nervous System, Patho- 
logical and Therapeutical. By James Johnson, 
M. D. author of the Influence of Tropical Climates 
on European Constitutions, &c. 

Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in 
the English Courts of Common Law. Edited by 
Sergeant and Lowber. (Vols. 1, 2, 5, 7,8, pub- 
lished.) 

The Diseases of Children. By William 
P. Dewees, M. D. author of a System of Midwife, 
ry, &c. &e. 
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Chitty’s Pleadings. New edition, with 
Notes, &c. by Edward D. Ingraham, Esq. 

A Digest of the meprts of the Courts 
of the United States. By T I. Wharton, Esq. 

The American Dispensatory ; containing 
the various substances employed in Medicine, to- 
gether with the operation of Pharmacy, &c. &c. 
Sixth edition. By John Redman Coxe, M. D. — 

The Tourist’s Companion, being a guide 
to the Lakes, Canada, &c. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia, By, his grandson, Richard Henry Lee, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo with a Portrait. 

A new edition of Horace Delphini. 

A new edition of Virgil Delphini. 

The Private Correspondence of Lord 
Byron with his Mother, from the original MSs. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

High-Ways and By-Ways, or Tales by 
the Road-side, picked up in the French Provinces 
by a Walking Gentleman. Second series. 2 vols. 


12mo. ' 
Collection of English Literature, edited 


by Washington Irving, Esq. (Goldsmith's Works, 
4 vols. published.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSW ORTH. 


J UST published, the Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, complete in four 
volumes. 

This edition is beautifully and correctly 
printed, and afforded at less than half the 
price of the London copy. 

Extract from the North American Review. 

“THe great distinction and glory of 
Wordsworth’s Poetry is the intimate con- 
verse which it holds with nature. He sees 
her face to face ; he is her friend, her con- 
fidential counsellor, her high priest; and 
he comes from her inmost temple to reveal 
to us her mysteries, and unravel those se- 
cret influences which he had always felt, 
but hardly understood. It is not merely 
that he admires her beauties with enthusi- 
asm, and describes them with the nicest 
accuracy, but he gives them voice, lan- 
guage, passion, power, sympathy ; he causes 
them to live, breathe, feel. We acknowl- 
edge that even this has been done by gifted 
bards before him; but never so thoroughly 
as by him; they lifted up corners of the 
veil, and he has drawn it aside; he has 
established new relationships, and detected 
hitherto unexplored affinities, and made the 





connexion still closer than ever between. 


this goodly universe and the heart of man. 
Every person of susceptibility has been 
affected with more or less distinctness, by 
the various forms of natural beauty, and the 
associations and remembrances connected 
with them by the progress of a storm, the 
expanse of ocean, the gladness of a sunny 
field, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Wordsworth has taught these sentiments 

and impuises a language, and has given 
them a law and a rule. Our intercourse 
with nature becomes permanent; we ac- 
quire a habit of transierring human feel- 
ings to the growth of earth, the elements, 














the lights of heaven, and a capacity of re- 
ceiving rich modifications and improve- 
ments of those feelings in return. We are 
convinced that there is more mind, more 
soul about us, wherever we look, and wher- 
ever we move; and there is—for we have 
imparted both to the material world; there 
is no longer any dullness or death in our 
habitation; but a sweet music, and an in- 
telligent voice, are forever speaking to our 
secret ear, and the beauty of all visible 
things becomes their joy, and we partake 
in it, and gather from the confiding grati- 


tude of surrounding objects, fresh cause of 


praise to the Maker of them all.” 

For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
Boston; William Hilliard, Cambridge ; 
Gray, Childs, & Co. and J. W. Foster, 
Portsmouth; B. Perkins, Hanover; W. 
Hyde, Portland; Bliss & White, and Car- 
vill, New York; A. Small, and Cary & 
Lea, Philadelphia; E. Mickle, Baltimore ; 
Pishey Thompson, Washington; and 38. 
Babcock & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 


ENGLISH TEACHER AND EXER- 
CISES. 
Cunmmunes, Hirwrarp, & Co. No. 134 Wash- 
ington street [No. 1 Cornhill], have for 
sale, new editions of these neat and valua- 
ble School Books. 

The English Teacher contains all the 
Rules, Notes, and important Observations 
in Murray’s large Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in their proper places, and united 
with the Exercises and Key in perpendicu- 
lar collateral columns, which show intui- 
tively both the errors and corrections 
through all the exercises in Orthography 
Syntax, Punctuation, and Rhetorical con 
struction. 

The Exercises form a neat 18mo- volume 
of 252 pages, on good paper and neat type, 
for the particular use of pupils in schoois ; 
and being a counterpart to the Teacher, 
corresponds to it in design and execution. 
The Key is left out of this volume for the 
purpose of giving the scholar an opportuni- 
ty of exercising his judgment upon the ap- 
plication of the rules, without a too ready 
and frequent reference to the key. 





The Promiscuous Exercises in each of | P® 


the four parts of False Grammar, in both 
volumes, have figures, or letters of the al- 
phabet, introduced, referring to the partic- 
ular rule or principle by which nearly eve- 
ry individual correction is to be made. 
Great care and vigilance have been exer- 
cised to prevent defects of the press in 
these editions, as well as to correct the nu- 
merous errors which have found their way 
into the various editions of these works 
now in circulation. There can be no haz- 
ard in saying, that there is no American 
edition, either of Murray’s Exercises or 
Key, so correct as the English Teacher, 
and the Boston “ Improved Stereotype Edi- 
tion of the English Exercises.” 

These very neat and handsome school 
manuals will perform much service, save 
much time, and furnish teachers, private 
learners, and schools with those facilities 





which will enable the attentive and indus- 
trious student to trace with precision, 
pleasure, and profit, the great variety of 
principles, which, like the muscles of the 
body, spread themselves through the Eng- 
lish language. 

It is to be regretted that so few fully un- 
derstand the grammatical and accurate 
construction of their own language. There 
is a fashion already too prevalent in our 
country, which has long obtained in Eng- 
land, particularly among the superior class- 
es of society, and which has by no means 
been conducive to a general and extensive 
cultivation of the English language. The 
subject of allusion is an extravagant predi- 
lection for the study of foreign languages, 
to the neglect of our own, a language 
which by us should be esteemed the most 
useful and valuable of all. This extrava- 
gance has been justly censured by Mr Wal- 
ker in the following remark. “ We think,” 
says he, “ we show our breeding by a knowl- 
edge of those tongues[the French and 
Italian}, and an ignorance of our own.” 

A knowledge of other languages is truly 
desirable, and the acquisition of them 
ought, in a proper degree, to be encourag- 
ed by all friends of improvement; but it is 
devoutly to be wished, by every friend to 
the interests of our country and of English 
literature, that American youth would show 
a zeal, in this respeet, exemplified by the 
matrons of aneient Rome; and, like them, 
suffer not the study of foreign languages to 
prevent, but strictly to subserve the culti- 
vation of their own. 

It is confidently believed that the Eng- 
lish Teacher and Exercises are excellently 
adapted to produce a radical improvement 
in this very important department of Eng- 
lish education. With these aids, individu- 
als and pupils, with a little instruction in 
parsing, may alone become not only profi- 
cients, but skilful and just critics, in one of 
the most copious and difficult of all lan- 
guages, our own. 

Feb. 1. 











Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
riodical work of any value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or Can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cummincs, Hituiarp, & Co. 
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NOTICE. 


Tue publication of No. 3 was so much 
delayed by unexpected impediments, that it 
was thought best to date it May 15th, instead 
of May Ist. There is, therefore, no num- 
ber bearing this last date, and, to complete 
the twenty-four numbers of the first volume, 
within the year, two numbers are published, 
both dated the 15th of March, 1825. 

EDITOR. 








REVIEWS: 





Colombia: Its present State, in respect of 
Climate, Soil, Productions, Population, 
Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manu- 

Sactures, Arts, Literature, Manners, Edu- 
eation, and Inducements to Emigration. 
With Itineraries, partly from Spanish 
Surveys, partly from Actual Observation. 
By Colonel Francis Hall, Hydrographer 
in the service of Colombia, Author of 
“ Letters from France,” and of “A Tour 
in British North America, and the United 
States.” Philadelphia. 1825. 12mo. pp. 
131. 


Tue territory of the republic of Colombia 
is considerably more extensive than that of 
the United States, extending from the mouth 
of the Oronoco to the Pacific Ocean, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Maranon. 
It is the Eldorade of the sixteenth century, 
and, if we may place confidence in Colonel 
Hall’s description, has no small claim to that 
appellation, so far as its natural qualifica- 
tions are concerned, at the present day. It 
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the coast, are either inconsiderable in the volume 
of their waters, or too rapid and rocky to be navi- 
gable far from their mouths. The river Magdalena, 
however, which descends longitudinally above 700 
miles through the valleys of the Andes, is navigable 
to the Port of Honda, 550 miles from its entrance 
into the Atlantic. The Cauca, which descends 
through the province of Antioquia and the Atracto 
through that of Choco, are considerable rivers, 
whose banks, as well as those of the Magdalena, 
are covered by the luxuriant forests which distin- 
guish the rivers of the plains, and indicate a soil of 
unlimited fertility ; but the climate is burning, and 
the life of man is not only rendered precarious by 
disease, but-his daily comfort is destroyed by swarms 
of insects and venomous reptiles. 

The second, or mountainous zone, presents a very 
different scene. At the height of 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, the climate becomes mild, 
vegetation continues uninterrupted through the 
year, leguminous plants, wheat, and other produc- 
tions of temperate regions, are abundant, and of the 
best quality ; venomous insects and serpents are 
rarely met with; and the human frame acknowl- 
edges the grateful salubrity of a temperature fitted 
alike for enjoyment and labour. 


Our first idea, on perusing the account 
ef this last portion, was to prepare for im- 
mediate migration, especially when we cast 
our eyes abroad, and considered the mixture 
of snow, rain, and mud, the half winter and 
half spring, which it is our lot to enjoy for 
nearly one third of the year, in this our na- 
tive New England,—where six or eight 
weeks, out of the fifty-two, of unexception- 
able weather, is all that we can expect, and 
to balance which, we must broil in July, and 
be stewed in August; be hung with icicles in 
December, and thawed out in January; have 
our pores hermetically sealed in February, 
and drilled out again, as it were, by the 
searching blasts of March. We fancied 
ourselves for a moment in that happy land, 





enjoys every variety of climate, and is capa- | 


ble of affording almost every production of | 


the known world. 

The great differences of climate are oc- 
casioned by the Cordilleras of the Andes, | 
which traverse the province in various | 
directions, lifting their heads, crowned with | 
eternal snows, under the very equinoctial. | 
The province is, in fact, divided “ into three | 
zones, characterized by their respective | 
soils, climates, and productions.” | 


The first of these is the tract of country included | 
betwixt the Cordillera and the Atlantic and Pacific | 
oceans. The climate here is invariably hot, almost 
always unhealthy ; the soil luxuriantly abundant, | 
wherever it is sufficiently irrigated by rivers or 
periodical rains, but parched and barren where 
these are deficient, as is sometimes the case from 
the peculiar situation of the mountains, which ren- 
der the falls of rain locally precarious; while the 
rivers, for want of supplies, dry up or lose them- 
selves in sandy deserts. Thus the province of Coro 
has been sometimes four years without rain, and 
other parts of the coast are exposed to similar 
droughts, though in a less degree. The rivers which 





descend from the mountains, at a short distance from | mingled with gold, into Rio Hacha, would 


afar from the thousand torments, that beset 
the housekeepers of this realm, in the shape 
of fire-places, grates, stoves, and flues, at one 
season, or in thatof blinds, verandas, summer- 
houses, or refiigerators at another. There 
no sudden south-wind plunges the pedestrian 
mid-leg deep in snow-water, where he but 
yesterday shivered through an icy drift,— 
and no chilling eastern breeze condenses 
on his thin garments, the moisture which the 
glowing sun of a summer morning has sucked 
up to load it; we enjoyed ig imagination the 
fervours of the eternal summer of the tropics, 
diluted, if we may be allowed the express- 
ion, by the effects of an elevation of four 
thousand feet. Alas! it was but an imagin- 
ation, and a brief one. The cruel fates have 
bound us to these ungenial climes. There 
are few readers in Colombia, and these our 
periodical strictures would probably -be of- 
fered in vain to the public of those favoured 
regions. That public, unfortunately for us, 
is not a reading one, and the sands that roll, 


roll in vain for us. Wecan neither plough, 
nor sow, nor make baskets, nor throw the 
Lazo,—and, therefore, however agreeable, 


professions,” says Colonel Hall, and surely 


light, than that of barbarians, are willing to 
die, ‘as poor Mr Hadoway used to say, with- 
out the advice of the three learned facul- 
ties,’ what chance can there be for review- 
ers. Actum est with regard to the whole 
tribe, whether they be quarterly, or monthly, 
semi-monthly, and miscellaneous, like onr 
own quarto, or weekly and daily, like onr 
kindred of the folio family. We trust our 
readers will excuse this digression, which is 
so little in keeping with the usual sedateness 
of our habits, in consideration of the circum- 
stances; we are not stocks and stones, and 
must be allowed to curvet a little now and 
then, and snuff the breezes of a fairer clime, 
provided we in general jog on with:a quict 
and steady pace, and diligently and faith- 
fully tread out, for the good of the public, 
the two grains of wheat, which so many au- 
thors are pleased to bury in two bushels of 
chaff. But to return to Colombia. 


The climate continues mild and agreeable to the 
height of 9,000 feet, when it becomes cold; the sky 
is usually cloudy, and vegetation slow in growth 
and stunted in appearance. At the height of 15,700 
feet it ceases altogether: no living creature passes 
this dreary limit, where sterile sands, naked rocks, 
fogs, and eternal snows, mark the reign of uninter- 
rupted solitude. From the level of the sea to the 
height of 4,800 feet, the thermometer of Fahrenheit 
varies from 77° to 115°, from thence to 8,000, it 
varies from 50° to 77°. 

The third zone comprehends the immense tract 
of level country which spreads itself southward and 
eastward, from the base of the Andes to the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Amazon, and the mountains 
which border on the Oronoco. These prodigious 
savannahs are watered by the numerous streams 
which form the Meta, the Apure, and finally the 
Orinoco ; the periodical overflowings of which con- 
vert the whole country, during four months of the 








year, into an immense lake or inland sea, on which 
the villages and hatos, or cattle farms, raised upon 
small banks and elevations, appear as so many islets. 
When the floods retire, the whole plain is covered 
with luxuriant pasture ; on which herds of cattle 
were raised, previous to the war, in numbers almost 
defying calculation. Nor are these plains less rich 
in agricultural advantages. The banks of the rivers 
are covered with primeval forests of the most pre- 
cious kinds of woods ‘for dyes, furniture, and build- 
ings; and exhibit, when cleared, a soil capable-of 
rendering abundantly sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa, 
indigo, tobacco, and generally every species of tro- 
pica] produce. All the energy of nature, inthe 
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duction both of animal and vegetable life, is here 


























































useful, and even necessary we may be to our 
loving countrymen, the time is not come 
when our Jabours can be appreciated and 
remunerated in Colombia. ‘“ The learned 


our profession is one that ought to be learn- 
ed, “ are clearly out of the question.”” Now 
if these Colombians, whom we cannot look 
upon, if the Colonel is correct, in any other 
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brought into action; and wild beasts, venomous 
reptiles, and tormenting insects, enter equally into 
a system which man vainly imagines constructed 
for his peculiar use and convenience. The climate, 
though hot, is neither so unhealthy nox debilitating 
as that of the seacoast, the air being refreshed and 
purified by the strong breezes blowing constantly 
over this grassy ocean, which extends not less than 
300 miles in every direction betwixt the Andes and 
the Orinoco. 

Of the vegetable productions of this coun- 
try it is unnecessary tospeak. It is obvious, 
that there are few, which might not find a 
congenial soil in some part of this exten- 
sive territory. Among the precious animal 
products are the pearls. of Margaritta and 
Goagira, the fisheries of which are now 
monopolized by a British company. The 
mineral treasures are gold, silver, platina, 
and emeralds. 

So much for the country, which, it must 
be admitted, is a fairer land than our own. 
We have next to inquire concerning its in- 
habitants and government, and here we shall 
find the superiority no longer visible. The 
character of the former is various, and is 
thus described by our author. 

Long habits of slavery and oppression, partially 
counteracted by a feverish interval of liberty, ill 
understood and imperfectly enjoyed; the almost 
total want of education, and absence of that moral 
stimulus, which, under the name of honour or char- 
acter, forces every respectable individual of Euro- 


pean society to a line of conduct conformable with 


his situation ; all these circumstances have produced 
a negativeness or debility both in thought and ac- 
tion, which renders them troublesome to deal with, 
and unfit to be relied on. It is, in fact, impossible 
to calculate their behaviour except you could be 
certain of the last idea which has occupied their 
imagination, for the feeling of interest most imme- 
diately present is pretty generally decisive of their 
conduct. Does a merchant contract with a planter 
for a quantity of coffee or cocoa at a certain rate ?— 
in vain would he suppose the bargain concluded, 
should another purchaser appear wd offer the 
slightest advance of price. The readiness with 
which they break a promise or an agreement, can 
only be equalled by the sophistical ingenuity with 
which they defend themselves for having done so. 
In this respect they seem a nation of lawyers, who, 
‘with ease, twist words and meanings as they 
please.” As the reproach of being a liar is the last 
insult which can be offered or endured among free- 
men, so is the term Jie the last to be used in decent 
conversation; here, on the contrary, not only is the 
expression a good one, and adapted to the meridian 
of the genteelest society, but the reproach of being 
a liar may be safely cast on friend or foe with as 
little offence given or taken as the term ’‘ Rake’ or 
‘Prodigal’ would cause in a fashionable London 
circle. It is indeed *a truth worth a ‘thousand 
homilies’ in defence of liberty, that without it there 
can be no virtue. 

The most pleasing trait in the character of the 
Colombian Creoles is good nature. It is easy to 
live with them if you require little of them: they 
have Jittle or no active benevolence, because such 
must result from strong powers of imagination and 
reflection. But they are not vindictive, for revenge 
is both a strong and a permanent feeling ; nor are 
they cruel, although this assertion may seem para- 
doxical to those acquainted with the history of the 
revolution, but we must distinguish between cruel- 
ties which are the fruit of a savage nature, and such 
as weakness itself may give birth to, when 


‘ Roused up to too much wrath which follows o’er- 
grown fears. 


Neither are they in general proud or assuming, ex- 
cept when they have obtained place or power, on 
which occasions they are apt to verify the musty 
proverb, ‘Set a beggar on horseback.” As far as 

















their general character is diversified by local cir- 
cumstances, we may observe that the inhabitants of 
the coast line, and especially of the principal sea- 
port towns, are the most refined and intelligent: 
that the inhabitants of the interior and mountain 
country, particularly of New Grenada, are the most 
simple in their habits, the least crafty in their dis- 
positions, bnt ignorant, timid, selfish, and inhospit- 
able. The inhabitants of the plains form a totally 
distinct class, whose characteristics, as their mode 
of life, are peculiarly their own. Nothing is, ac- 
cording to an European view of the subject, more 
pacific than the life of a herdsman, nothing less 
likely to engender ferocity or military habits ; it is 
sufficient, however, to have once witnessed the 
mode of tending cattle in South America, to forma 
different opinion. ‘The immense herds raised in 
boundless and unenclosed plains, are gathered, 
penned, or conducted, as change of pasture may 
require, by half-naked horsemen, each armed with 
a lance, whose rapid movements, shouts, and wild 
demeanour, suggest the idea of a body of Tartar cav- 
alry. The untamed nature of the cattle themselves, 
the attacks of wild beasts to which they are exposed, 
the deep and rapid rivers over which they are fre- 
quently to be led, with a variety of circumstances 
essential to the mode of life of the Llaneros, or 
Piainsmen, all require and produce those habits by 
which they are distinguished; besides being the 
breeders and keepers of the cattle, they are also 
their butchers, both from necessity and amusement. 
Their chief, we may say their only, pastime, is 
drawn from this source: to throw a Lazo, or 
coiled rope, round a bull’s horns while at his speed, 
to pierce him in the spine, or hamstring him till 
they have occasion to kill him; to flay, quarter, and 
divide his quivering carcase with all the technicality 
of our old European huntsman, is the pride and al- 
most the sole enjoyment of their lives. The revo- 
lution thus found them a ready-made body of irreg- 
ular cavalry ; a popular chief sprang up to give 
impetus and direction to their native spirit, and a 
very short time beheld them excellent Guerillas, 
and not less expert thieves and cut-throats—in their 
favour we must revoke our negation as to the natu- 
ral cruelty of the Colombians. There is not, per- 
haps, in the world, a race of people who shed hu- 
man blood with more indifference or with slighter 
temptation; it is difficult to say by what good 
qualities, if we except courage, and a strong love 
of independence, their defects are redeemed or 
qualified ; pacific virtues they have none; it is 
fortunate, however, that the natural abundance of 
the plains tends constantly to diminish their dispo- 
sition towards a life of savage marauding; were it 
otherwise, the Llaneros would be to Colotabia, what 
the Moors of the Nubian desert are to Egypt and 
the interior of Africa ? 


The government is framed according to 
the central system, and is much better in 
theory than in practice. The distance of 
the capital from the various provinces, the 
difficulty of travelling, but above all, the 
character of a people just emerged from the 
most degrading slavery, will probably long 
prevent any government, and much more a 
republican one, from possessing that effi- 
ciency, which is necessary for protecting 
individual rights against the encroachments 
of craft or power. Indeed, as our author 
observes, the forms of government in the 
South American provinces must be consid- 
ered as yet, as experimental. Liberty, edu- 
cation, and the emigration of foreigners, 
will, in time, enable them to establish one 
that shall be better adapted to their circum- 
stances than any which has hitherto been 
in operation. Colonel Hall criticises some 
of the prohibitory regulations of the congress 
with severity, supposing them to evince an 
ignorance or contempt of the clearest prin- 
ciples of political economy, and doubtless 
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they do; but the Colombian government 
are not, therefore, to be considered so abso- 
lutely devoid of common sense and prudence 
as the Colonel supposes. They might find 
in the doings of other American congresses, 
which are admitted to be the wisest in the 
world, some enactments on a principle not 
very different from their own. We pre- 
sume, moreover, that Colonel Hall has 
heard of such things as corn laws in his 
native land, as well as other matters, in 
regard to which the imperial parliament it- 
self is somewhat in the veer of the march of 
political science. 

This work will be most interesting to 
emigrants, for whose use indeed it is more 
particularly intended. It will, therefore, be 
more valuable in Great Britain than it can 
be in this country, for few, we imagine, will 
be so Quixotic as to leave a land like ours, 
whatever may be its disadvantages, for a 
residence in the semi-barbarous republics 
of South America. To the indigent agri- 
culturists of many portions of England, 
Colombia will doubtless have charms, and 
another century will probably find, on the 
fertile plains of Venezuela and New Gren- 
ada, other men and other principles from 
those which have so long disgraced and 
abused this garden of the world. 

Many in this country, we suppose, will be 
curious to learn more particulars of the 
actual state of the South American prov- 
inces, than we have been able to give in 
this short sketch ; and they will find in the 
account of Colonel Hall, a great deal of in- 
formation, which cannot, as far as we know, 
be found any where else, and much of it of 
avery interesting character. We shall con- 
clude this article with an anecdote, which 
illustrates the nature of the care which the 
Holy Inquisition exercised over the morals 
of the subjects, under the ancient regime. 

‘A painter in Bogota, of the name of Antonio 
Garcia, had two paintings from which he used to 
study—a Hercules spinning by the side of Omphale, 
and Endymion sleeping on the breast of Diana: the 
Commissary of the Inquisition was informed of the 
circumstance on the ground that the pictures were 


indecent, searched his cabinet, and bad them cut in 
pieces, which the owner was allowed to keep.’ 





Missionary Journal and Memoir of the 
Rev. Joseph Wolf, Missionary to the 
Jews. Written by himself. Revised and 
edited by John Bayford, Esq. F. S. A. 
New York 1824. 12mo. pp. 332. 

THERE are few things in which sensible 

and conscientious men differ so much as in 

their views of the utility and tendency of 
missions. Different minds may, and as they 
are impressed with different convictions, 
must have different opinions of the charac- 
ter and amount of the good and evil from 
which they spring, and which they effect. 
But this difference of opinion must be con- 
fined to their use as religious missions; for 
their influence upon the interests of litera- 
ture will receive unqualified acknowledg- 
ment and commendation from all who deem 
these interests of value. In estimating 
their efficacy and importance with respect 
to religion, many considerations should he 
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taken into view; for, while all admit that 
tares are sown with the wheat, who re- 
member that the missionaries, and they 
who send them, are subject to human frail- 
ties, and do not believe that the mere send- 
ing or going on this errand purifies from 
all error,—it is no less true that the Word 
of God is thus scattered abroad among the 
nations, and light from Heaven made to 
penetrate the darkness. But they who 
believe that these religious missions are in- 
efficient as to their principal purpose, or 
that they call into exercise bad passions as 
weil as good ones, and help to propagate 
mischievous error, will still admit that their 
influence upon literature is decidedly bene- 
ficial, whether they suppose this good ef- 
fect to be dearly or cheaply purchased. 
These remarks were suggested to us by 
Mr Wolf’s Journal. It exhibits a young 
man of bright intellect, acquiring by his 
own efforts almost a “ gift of tongues,” that 
he might be fit for the missionary work. 
He is then engaged in collating the Scrip- 
tures and commentaries upon them in ya- 
rious languages, in scrutinizing them rigor- 


ously, in disputing upon the remote deriva- 
tions of words and obscure shades of mean- 


ing, and labouring to understand the pre- 
cise force and purport of expressions, and 
to translate them exactly from one tongue 
into another,—and all this with a zeal and 
industry, which, were he a mere scholar, 
would ensure him great fame. 
may leave the instance before us, which 
has many parallels, and advert to a few 
facts of common notoriety. For almost all 
that we know of the twelve hundred dia- 
lects of North America, we are indebted 
to missionaries. Marshman and Morrison 
have brought the Chinese language and 
literature witliin reach of European schol- 
ars; the obscure and almost forgotten Cop- 
tic language is made to yield up its ele- 
ments to the uses of philology; the anoma- 
lous signs and exponents of the Chinese 
words are brought to illustrate the hiero- 
giyphics of Egypt; and there is scarcely a 
corner of the earth so remote or so obscure, 
that something of its peculiar dialect may 
not be known by him who wishes to learn 
it. Of oriental literature it is peculiarly 
true, that the study of every department of 
it is facilitated by the means which mission- 
ary efforts have wrought ont, and which, 
but for these efforts, would not probably 
have existed. Again, missionary societies 
have established presses among the princi- 
pal heathen nations. What incalculable 
advantages may be expected from this! 
Why may not Asia profit by the exercise 


But we! 


mano, with the intent of becoming a mem- 
ber of the Propaganda Society. Before 
long he became convinced that popery was 
not the best form of the religion of Christ ; 
he suffered some petty persecution in Rome, 
left the papal court in disgrace, and arriv- 
ed in England in 1819. He was recom- 
mended to the London Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews, and by 
them was sent to Cambridge, and afterwards 
to the Missionary College at Stansted, in | 
Sussex, at which places he remained two | 
years, employed in studying the oriental | 
languages. In the summer of 1821, he left | 
England for Gibraitar; thence he proceed- 

ed to Malta, Alexandria, to Jerusalem and 

different parts of Palestine ; at the close of 
the next year he returned to Malta, and 

soon after went to Palestine a second time, 

with two missionaries from this country. 

The bulk of the volume is filled with the 

narrative of his first visit to Palestine, 

which is contained in his Journal and let- 
ters. Our limits will not permit us to 

make an analysis of this Journal,—which, 

we believe, most readers would find inter- | 
esting. It exhibits the character of Mr| 
Wolf in a very favourable light, and proves 

him to be possessed of uncommon talents | 
and attainments. Mr Wolf's sincerity can- | 
not be doubted; and his representation of 
the state and disposition of the Jews in va- 
rious parts of the world, encourages the 
belief, that a spirit of inquiry, a willing- 
ness to know the doctrines and evidence of 
the christian religion is beginning to mani- 
fest itself among them. 

We do not know that any part of the 
work interested us more than those pages 
of Mr Wolf’s own memoir, which disclose 
the actual condition of the papal court, 











and makes us acquainted with the internal 
economy, the customs, purposes, and prac- 
tices of the seminaries and societies of 
Rome. The following extracts are from 
this part of the work. 


I entered the Seminario Romano the fifth of 
September, 1816, being twenty years of age. I 
received a long violet blue garment, and a triangu- 
lar hat like the other pupils of that college. At this 
time the vacations of the schools took place, which 
continued til] the month of November: and I found 
not so much edification in the Seminario Romano, 
as in the shops of the German artists. The Semi- 
nario has, besides the master and vice-master, a 
prefect also, who was a priest like the former, but a 
man of no talent. He accompanies the pupils every 
day in their walks, and when they assist any bishop 
or cardinal, or the pope, in any ceremony. He calls 
the pupils every day for the rosary prayer, and 
closes the door of the pupils’ room in the evening, 
and calls them up in the morning. ‘This is the 
whole duty; he receives for it two crowns per 
month, and his board. When the prefect opens 





of this wonderful art, almost as Europe has 
pronted by it? At all events, it is a great 
thing to have put so powerful an instru- 
ment into operation. 

Joseph Wolf was born in 1796, in Wei- 
lersbach, in Bavaria. His father was a 
Rabbi; and intending his son to be a very 
orthodox Jew, he educated him according- 
ly. But Joseph was disposed, while yet a 
boy, to become a Christian; when seven- 
teen years old he was baptized, and three 


the doors, and awakes the pupils, one of them is 
obliged to recite the Litany of the Virgin Mary, 
and they are all obliged to cry, ‘Ora pro nobis,’ 
which they do mechanically, and without devotion! 
After that, they go into the private chapel, and read 
a meditation taken from the book of the Jesuit 
Segneri, which contains some good things, together 
with Mohammedan notions and abominable super- 
stitions. The description of hell and paradise here 
iven, is the same I once read in a superstitious 
Rabbinical book, and in a surah of the Alcoran! 
After meditation they go to hear mass in another 
private chapel, and then breakfast; and in the days 





years after he entered the Seminario Ro- 


walk eight or nine hours. In the first month of my 
stay in that seminary, I went with the others to see 
the canonization of Alfonsio Maria Ligori by Pius 
VIL, and I considered the canonization not as a 
beatification and sanctification, but only as a repre- 
sentation, or a description of the grace of God 
working in the indiyidul; but I found afterwards, 
that my idea was not according to the Romish sys- 
tem. In Rome, they divide the canonization into 
two acts, calling the first act Beatificazione, and the 
second Suntificazione: both acts cost the family of 
the saint a great price. The words beatificazione 
and santifiazione correspond entirely to the Latin 
words, beatum facere, and sanctum facere aliquem. 
But how can I believe that a pope can make saints ? 
red spin herself confesses that popes may burn 
in hell. 3 

In November, the Exercitia Spiritualia (which 
always precede the public lectures, and every 
solemn festival) began; a strange clergyman, or 
some monk, is invited at such a time to preach to 
the pupils about their duty. The pupils of the col- 
lege are obliged to observe a strict silence two days, 
and are ordered to meditate and to go every day 
three times into the chapel, to hear the sermons or 
exhortations of the missionary. The act begins 
with holy song, ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus, reple tuorum 
corda fidelium, et tui amoris ignem in eis accende, 
emitte spiritum tuum et creabuntur, et renovabis 
faciem terre.’ I heard sometimes, but not often, 
sermons very fine, and according to the Gospel, 
especially when Prince O., the Stolberg of Rome, 
preached to us in the seminary. He unites the zeal 
of Elias and true Christianity, with great worldly 
possessions; and adds to an unquestionable zeal 
and love for the Gospel, the character of a man of 
learning and philosophy. = * * 

The lectures upon Church History occupy four 
years, and yet they only come down to the four- 
teenth century. Dissertations about celibacy, the 
holy wars, and the infallibility of the popes, and 
reconciling the fallibility of Pope Honorius with 
the doctrine of infallibility, take up the greatest part 
of the history. The professor’s prudence surprised 
me, when he lectured on the history of Henry IV. 
and Gregory VII. So long as he was able to defend 
the latter against the emperor, he did it; but when 
he came to facts mentioned of the pope which he 
could not defend, he merely read the history, and 
left.us to form our own judgment. 1 only found 
one amongst the pupils of the Seminary, who had a 
spirit of tolerance, and knowledge of the Bible. 

* . x 
I frequently heard the noise of a crowd of people 
flocking to the church called Rotunda, and exclaim- 
ing, “The mother of God opens her eyes and works 
misacles.” ‘The clergy send soldiers to guard the 
image which represents the Virgin; and to deceive 
the people, one priest reads mass, and another 
collects money for the mother of God. _It is true 
the greatest part of the clergy said to me that this 
was only the fanaticism of the people; but why 
does the pope approve such an idolatrous fanati- 
cism, and why do they send soldiers to the altar of 
that image, and why do priests collect money for the 
support of that image, and to celebrate mass before 
the altar of that image, to show respect and hon- 
ourto it? The vicar-general, in a printed declara- 
tion, approved the miracles, said to be wrought by 
the image of the Virgin. 

In the month of October, 1819, all the pupils 
went to Tivoli, where they have a very fine coun- 
try-house. I saw there the villa of Mecenas, the 
grotto of Neptune, the ruins of the barracks of the 
army of Trajan, and the ruins of the temple of the 
Sybil; andl read Horace’s poetry in one of his 
own country houses. I went one day, with the 
other pupils, to the church of the Friars of that 
town. They were then celebrating -ae festival of 
St Franciscus Assissi. All the monks of Rome 
are accustomed to preach sermons on the day of 
their patriarch, which they call Panegyrica. I 
heard the panegyricum of St Franciscus of Assissi, 
composed by a I'ranciscan friar! He enumerated 
all the miracles of St Franciscus, and all the pains 





when public lectures are given, they are obliged to 


of his body, where they observed the five wounds 
of Christ. And, after the acconnt of these mira- 
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cles, and these wounds, he said, ‘I therefore argue, 
that Franciscus Assissi has taken upon himself the 
sins of the whole world.’ I said to the pupils, and 
to the master of our college, after the sermon was 
finished, ‘This monk has blasphemed Christ; for 
Christ bore the-sins of mankind, and not Francis- 
cus Assissi. He was a pious and humble maa, but 
yet a sinner, who, like ourselves, must be saved by 
Christ.’ 


The style of this book is very peculiar; 
it would be obvious, from the strange- 
ness of some of the expressions and from 
the general air of the whole, that the 
English is not the vernacular tongue of the 
writer, if his parentage and birth-place 
were not mentioned. It seems to us that 
his thorough acquaintance with the He- 
brew tongue, and his familiar use of it 
in conversation, has given something of 
the idiom of that language to his general 
style. 








MISCELLANY: 





[The system of education introduced by 
Pestalozzi, or rather first practised by him 
upon an ©xtensive scale, has become a sub- 
ject of considerable interest, both in Europe 
and in this country. Its power and ten- 
dency recommend it strongly to all whose 
attention is drawn to it, and who are com- 
petent to form a correct judgment of the 
true nature and scope of a system that dif- 
fers so entirely from those which are sanc- 
tioned by general use. But there are very 
few works which will give to a general 
reader an idea of the principles and pro-, 
cesses of this system, and we have thought 
the following brief account of it, could not 
but be interesting to many of our readers, 
if not to all. Ep1rTor.] 


PESTALOZZIAN METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue human mind is so constituted, that 
by proper use of the knowledge which, at 
any time, it possesses, it is prepared for the 
reception of greater quantities and higher 
degrees of knowledge. The mind is to be 
led, not compelled, to this advancement. 
This necessarily implies, that whatever is 
presented to it should be accommodated to 
its powers of understanding; otherwise, it 
will be compelled to believe or assent to 
what it cannot comprehend, and the memo- 
ry will be burthened with mere terms and 
propositions, of which the meaning and use 
are unknown. 

The inductive, analytical, Baconian, or 
Pestalozzian method of instruction, adopts 
as a fundamental maxim, that the mind is 
at all times capable of comprehending those 
truths, which are then most important for 
it to receive; and by the acquisition and 
use of these, it is prepared to receive those 
which are next in order. Hence it rejects 
the whole system and practice of dogmati- 
cal teaching. Whatever will be useful to 
the mind at any given period, can, by 


means, be rendered intelligible to 
it; and what cannot be rendered intelli- 
gible—whether the inability be on the part 
of the instructer or of the scholar—should 
be postponed to a future period. 

Pestaloazzi described the minds of chil- 
dren as containing within themselves, in 
miniature, all that they will ever contain; 
and made the business of education to con- 
sist solely in finding and unfolding those 
principles or truths which are concealed or 
folded up in the mind. Acting according 
to this principle, he seldom told a child 
any thing except the arbitrary name of 
whatever he had _ first contrived to find in 
the mind. In other words,—he would give 
the names of things, as much as possible, 
subsequently to the knowledge of things. 
Pestalezzi would not teach any thing dog- 
matically, but would endeavour by suitable 
questions to lead the pupil to find out the 
fact at which he was aiming; and the pu- 
pil’s finding it by the exercise of his own 
faculties, he called finding it in the mind of 
the pupil. It appeared to him. that the 
knowledge sought for, was, in reality, al- 
ready in the mind; and he would not admit, 
when a truth was discovered by any pro- 
cess, that it was received from the world 
without, or from the world within, but that 
it was found in the mind, and that it had 
existed there before, needing only to be 
developed or unfolded. 

Whether this view be metaphysically cor- 
rect or not, its practical effect on his method 
of instruction must obviously be in the high- 
est degree salutary. Others would say, that 
the human mind consists of mere receptacles 
of knowledge, and that the business of edu- 
cation is to fill these, and expand them, by 
such a gradual process as will enable the 
learner to digest and direct to its proper 
use every Lruth when it is received. Others, 
again, would adopt a different theory; but 
we care little about the different theories, 
provided they all result in the same method 
of aiding the mind in the attainment of 
knowledge. What Pestalozzi would do to 
find and unfold what the mind already pos- 
sesses, might with equal propriety be done 
by another, to lead it by the exercise of its 
own powers to receive such truths as it js 
now capable of receiving. The same gen- 
eral rules apply to both theories. Nothing 
should be sought for in the mind, or pre- 
sented to it, but what it can understand 
clearly and appreciate justly. The previous 
attainments of the scholar in the science to 
which he is to attend, must be carefully de- 
termined; and from the simple ideas which 
he now possesses, the instructer should lead 
him by slow and regular advancement to 
the desired elevation in that department ;— 
connecting others with it from time to time, 
that his prospect during his journey may be 
as extensive as his powers of vision will al- 
low, and that as many of the faculties of his 
soul may be exercised, as can be exercised 
in any orderly and profitable manner. 

We have probably given as many of the 
abstract principles of this system as our 
readers will have patience to examine. In 





order to illustrate Pestalozzi’s method of 


jmding knowledge in the mind we shall 
first give an account of the introductory 
exercises, with which he would commence 
the instruction of his scholars, The pupils 
are supposed to be seven or eight years of 


age. 


Every regular analysis ought to begin by the 
whole; and descend from decomposition to decom- 
position till the whole subject is fully exhausted. 
This rule shall be our perpetual guide. 

The first great and natural division of our body, 
which must, and undoubtedly will, offer itself to our 
observations, will be its trunk and members. The 
members we shall, of course, divide into superior 
and inferior limbs. The trunk of the body will be 
naturally divided into the torsel and head. Thus 
we shall proceed from division to division. On 
every part we shall affix a Convenient name, and 
peculiar care will be taken to determine the accu- 
rate poo ot every term we shall be obliged to 
employ. 

his first operation will enable my pupils to solve 
this double problem: an object, or a part of an ob- 
ject, being shown, to name it; and, again, to show 
the object, or a part of an object, upon hearing its 
name. 

Our second operation sha!! consist in determining 
the coherency, subordination, connexion, or relation 
between too objects, or between a part and the whole 
of an object. ‘This operation must enable us to solye- 
problems of the following nature. 

What coherency or subordination is there be- 
tween the nail on the fore-finger of your right hand 
and your body? The answer must, and, of course, 
will be: The nail on the fore-finger of my right 
hand is attached to the inferior phalanx of the fore- 
finger of my right hand; the inferior phalanx of the 
fore-finger of my right hand constitutes a part of the 
fore-finger of my right hand: the fore-finger of my 
right hand is a part of my right hand; my right 
hand belongs to my superior right member, or arm, 


to my body. 

What connexion or relation do you perceive 
betwixt that tree and the middle rib or membrane 
of this leaf? 

The tree comprehends the trunk or stem; the 
trunk includes the branches; the branches compre- 
hend the twigs, that twig includes this leaf, and this 
leaf, finally, comprehends its middle rib or meme 
brane. 

In our third operation we shall examine the num- 
ber of things. Our inquiries will, of course, be of 
the following kind: How many toes has the foot of 
a man, of a cow, horse, dog, cat, sheep, hog? How 
many fingers has the left hand? How many nails 
are to be found on the human body? What is the 
nuinber of our incisive teeth? How many horns has 
the ox? How many panes of glass has one window, 
or all the windows of the room? 

Our fourth operation shall consist in pointiug out 
the position or situation of an object. Thus, for 
instance, we shall examine where the ball of the 
right eye is situated. We shall, in all likelihood, 
find that it is contained in a hole or cavity, com- 
monly called the eye-socket, beneath the right lid 
of the forehead, above the right cheek, on the right 
side of the upper part of the nose, and on the left 
side of the right temple. *Which is the position 
of the middle finger of your right hand?’ The mid- 
dle finger of my right hand is placed beneath the 
metacarpus of my right hand, and betwixt the fore 
and middle finger of the same hand. 

These problems we shal! not fail to propose in an 
inverted order. For instance: Whatis the name 
of that part of your person, which is situated be- 
neath the middie of your forehead, above your up- 
per lip, and between your eyes and cheeks ? 

Our fifth operation shall consist in pointing ont 
the qualities of objects. What qualities are re- 
markable in snow, water, lead, lime, ice, wooed, 
glass, ripe cherries, apples, pears? Which objects 
or bodies are sour, sweet, green, blue, red, yellow, 
dry, humid? What is good, bad, wholeseme, fresh, 





withered, cool, cold? This exercise would evidently 


and my superior right member, or arm, is attached 
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become immense, infinite, if we extended it over all 
the objects which surround us, and we can come at ; 
and for this very reason we shall be constrained to 
limit our excursions. orn ; 

The form or shape of an object is nothing else but 
a modification or a quality of an object. But this 
quality being of a peculiar kind, and highly inter- 
esting to us, the consideration of the different 
shapes, under which nature and art present their 

roductions to our eyes, shall form a separate, and 
consequently our sixth exercise. What is the form 
of this table, of such a finger, of our heads, of an 
arm, leg, thigh, eye, nose, tongue ? Which bodies 
are spherical, cylindrical, triangular, circular, conic, 
prismatic? What object, or what part of such an 
object, lias the form of a bell, a tube, a bottle ? 


In our seventh operation we shall subject to our 
examination the different functions which organi- 
cal bodies and their parts perform. ‘The various 
functions performed by our eyes, ears, mouth, 
tongue, teeth, nose, hands, feet, legs, arms, shoul- 
ders,—will peculiarly occupy our attention. These 
observations we shall not forget to extend to the 
plants, and their parts. My readers must perceive, 
that in proportion as we advance, our Investigations 
become interesting. 

Our eighth exercise will be destined to observe 
and investigate the use we make, and can make, of 
the many things which surround us every where. 
Thus, for instance, we shall attempt to determine, 
what effects are produced, and may be produced, 
by the means of a hammer, pen, knife, bellows, 
scissors, spade, axe, scythe, plough, hoe. We shall 
point out the use we make, and can make, of iron, 
steel, silver, gold, copper, ashes, lime, chalk, wood, 

per, ink, water, wine; of a table, bed, chair, ink- 
stand, bottle, glass; of pears, apples, peaches, cler- 
ries, bread, meat. It will, probably, not escape our 
attention, that of many, if not of all things, we can 
make a good or bad use; and, as. this subject is of 
great importance to us, we shall be likely to expa- 
tiate on it at some length. That many things may 
be preserved in good order, or spoiled through care- 
lessness, are observations which will, of course, 
occur to our minds. We shall even examine, how 
a thing, that, through long use or heedlessness, has 
been spoiled, may be made fit for use again. 


In our ninth exercise, we shall endeavour to de- 
termine, and to point out the resemblance or simili- 
tude which two objects present to our senses. We 
shall therefore examine wherein the eye bears a 
resemblance to the ear, what similitude exists be- 
tween a fly and an eagle, an ant and an elephant, 
betwixt winter and summer a finger and a nose, a 
sunbeam and a weaver’s beam. Many of my read- 
ers will smile at the novelty of the idea, of finding a 
resemblance betwixt such heterogeneous objects; 
but if they had my experience, instead of shaking 
their wise heads, and perhaps taking me for a Juna- 
tic, they would admire the immense power of mind 
which a child acquires through the means of such 
exercises as are here hinted at. I have heard chil- 
dren of nine and ten years of age, point out resem- 
blances between objects more distant from each 
other than a beam of the sun is from a weaver’s 
beam. 

Our preceding operations will put our witty heads 
to the test. 

Our tenth operation sball prove a trial of our 


sagacity ; for in this latter exercise, we shall point | 


out the differences there exist between the left eye 
and the right; between 2 knife and a razor, ice and 
water, a rose and a tulip. 

Our eleventh, and last exercise, will consist in 
making a plain, but accurate, an exact, but precise 
description of any given object, by meltimg together 
im one mass, all that has been observed, examined, 
investigated, analyzed, and determined in our pre- 
ceding successive operations. I hope my readers 
will not imagine that this whole series of observa- 
tions will be performed in one day, in one month, 
or even in one year. They will, in all likelihood, 
engage our attention during at least four, and per- 
haps five years, one hour every day. ‘That isa 
long time ;’ granted—but, please to consider the 


_s = > : . j 
extensiveness and importance of the business, and | 


your surprise will not only subside, but, I trust, 
must entirely vanish. . vely 

I shall not insist on remarking, how extensi 
the foregoing operations will necessarily unfold and 
perfect my pupils’ natural powers of observing, 
examining, analyzing, judging, and speaking; be- 
cause those who see clear, will easily perceive it; 
whereas the blind will remain blind, were they 
lighted by a thousand suns. 

In proceeding with these exercises, and 
all that follow, the golden rule is festina 
lente,—hasten slowly. The scholar must 
| leave nothing behind, but make thorough 
work as far ashe goes. It is obvious to re- 
mark, that the above lessons might be com- 
| menced at an earlier age. 

It will be objected, that this method 
would require more instructers than the 
present system. ‘This, however, would not 
necessarily be the case. It would require, 
that the scholars should be of nearly equal 
age and attainments; but the number of 
these, to which one instructer could profit- 
ably attend, might equal that in our com- 
mon schools. In all recitations the scholars 
reply simultaneously or alternately, but each 
one frequently undergoes a critical examin- 
ation, to determine whether he clearly com- 
prehends the exercises which have passed. 
W hen the instructer has reason to suspect 
that any one of his pupils has been inatten- 
tive to the subject of their conversation, or 
to the objects which have been presented 
for illustrating any subject, or for furnish- 
ing topics for conversation, such pupil has 
the more questions propounded directly to 
him. This tends greatly to limit the atten- 
tion of the pupils to their proper duties; 
and by having them all on duty at the same 
time, little labour is required in governing 
the school. The length of the exercises 
depends on their quality, and on the capaci- 
ties of the scholars. They are generally 
short; but the pupils are frequently attended 
by their instructers in their amusements, and 
in their excursions for obtaining means to 
illustrate the subjects of their lessons, so that 
little of their time is devoted to mere amuse- 
ment, and few things come under their ob- 
servation without being made to furnish 
some profitable instruction. Where the 
means can be supplied, regular labour in 
many of the usefal and polite arts is requir- 
ed,—enough to teach the scholar practically 
the use of the knowledge which he acquires. 
We have not room to enlarge on the advan- 
tages of this part of the system, but we be- 
lieve them to be almost incalculable. 
| Our readers cannot fail of remarking, that 
| this method is admirably calculated to keep 
the minds of children active without fatigu- 
ing them, or rendering their studies tedious. 
We are not advocates for the system which 
converts all study into mere amusement, 
and indulges scholars in playing their way 
to the temple of wisdom; but we do believe, 
that the mind should be deeply interested 
|in what it is required to learn,—that the 
exercise should be rendered pleasing in it- 
self, and exempted as much as possible from 








‘all circumstances which are calculated to 


produce wandering thotghts and feelings, 
lassitude or disgust. Let the scholar’s 








them be sustained as much as possible by 
a high interest in the subject itself on which 
they are exercised, and as little as the case 
will admit, by a love of excelling others, by 
fear of punishment, or hope of reward. 

To preserve in the mind of the scholar 
this genuine interest in his studies, there 
must be more activity, both bodily and men- 
tal, in his school exercises than is found un- 
der the common system. He is left to drill 
and drudge alone, with little of that proper 
excitement which is produced by free con- 
versation, and by familiar illustrations of 
what is learned. Besides this, the studies 
in our Common schools are so mixed and 
blended, without any reference to their real 
connexion and dependance, and so little 
time allowed for the daily exercise in any 
one branch, that there is no time nor op- 
portunity given for exciting an interest in 
any thing; but the scholar is dismissed with 
an uncouth variety of incoherent notions, 
destitute of order and affinity, and possess- 
ing as little tendency to any given point as 
the rays of light reflected from a grater. 
Under the Pestalozzian system all his in- 
terests are engaged in subjects immediately 
connected with his studies; and these are 
so varied, and possess so much of practical 
use and living interest, as to satisfy him 
continually with what he is doing, or, at the 
farthest, with what this is preparing him to 
do. The studies are so arranged and con- 
ducted, that the branches already acquired 
are almost constantly brought into exercise 
in attaining the new ones to which the scholar 
is, from time te time, introduced. One of 
his early studies will be arithmetic, another 
writing; another, drawing. The use which 
he will make of these will appear, when we 
say, that he will make books in most of the 
branches. He will construct his own maps, 
beginning with the town where he resides, 
and proceeding gradually till they embrace 
the whole world. He will make his own 
dictionary and grammar. In geometry, by 
preserving his drawings, he will have a 
regular treatise. He is always enabled to 
perceive the connexion between what he is 
required to learn, and the use which it will 
promote. This is essential to his feeling 
satisfied with his studies; but it cannot be 
pretended that the common mode of in- 
struction has any tendency to accomplish 
this object. 

Having got fairly under weigh with this 
subject, we should not know when nor where 
to stop, were we not reminded, by counting 








powers be ealled into fall exercise, but let 





our sheets, that we have only room for a con- 
clusion. We will, therefore, mention one 
more advantage of this method of instrue- 
tion, and trust to the good sense of our 
readers to supply the rest. 

In the familiar conversations which daily 
occur between the teacher and his, pupils, 
on the several topics to which their atten- 
tion is directed, the scholar cannot fail of ac- 
quirivg a facility and aceuracy in expressing 
his ideas, which the common mode of instruc- 
tion is not at all calculated te give. After 
the scholars have severally expressed their 
views on any topic, the instructer explains 
to them how far they are correct; notices 
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their several errors in opinion and in lan- 
guage, and rectifies the whole matter in an 
intelligible manner. The utmost pains are 
taken to cultivate in the pupils the habit of 





and; in a word, admirably suited, I think, 
to make easy, pleasant, and intelligible the 
highly important subjects of his inquiry. I 
know of few American specimens in didac- 


expressing their opinions freely; and, under | tic writing superior to it. You will see it, 


which not only debases that, but which 
will also throw its tinge of gall over all 
the honourable ambition and enterprise of 
our lives. Our elementary  instructers 
should look carefully to this. The rod is'a 


the tuition of a competent and faithful in- | by a single giance over any of the pages, to; much better corrective of indolence, than 


structer, how can they avoid learning to 
converse with ease and propriety on the 
numerous topics which will be introduced 
in the course of a regular education? How 
few persons ever learn the art of conversing 


| be of the author’s own composition. And it is 
| deserving of the greater praise in Mr Park- 
'hurst, because he is evidently a devoted 
admirer of Dr Brown’s Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, which are 
well; and how little is done by common | in their style extremely wordy, prolix, and | intellectual education. 


modes of education to cultivate it. It can-| repetitious,—faults, however, much more 


not be doubted, that the method adopted by 
Pestalozzi is admirably calculated to im- 
prove this faculty,—a talent which, as social 


‘excusable in that mode of composition than 


in any other. 
When | have said thus much in favour of 


bad passions are. Indeed the latter remedy 
is incomparably worse, on all accounts, 
than the disease can possibly become. 

You will observe that I confine my re- 
marks here to the use of emulation iu early 
| it is because { 

would not banish it from the system eatire- 
ly. Very noble, generous feelings are 





sometimes awakened and brought forth by 


‘it. There is ‘scarcely a single game of 


beings, is the most important with which we | the book, I am sorry to add, that it is the | skill or of ingenuity, or of any interesting 
| greatest and perhaps the only encomium it | yet honourable competition, where it does 


are endowed. 





the Theory of Morals and Practical 


Ethics. By John L. Parkhurst. Con- | 


cord, N. H. 1825. 12mo. pp. 257. 


(We sent this volume to a lover of moral phi- 
lososphy fora Review, and in answer to our re- 
quest he wrote us the following private letter, which 
we have since obtained leave of him to lay before 


our readers. | 
— 


March, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

I happened to be out of town when 
your little volume was left at my room, and 
it was not till last evening that I had an 
opportunity of cutting the leaves, and read- 
ing it, or rather of running it very hastily 
over. 

It is not in my power to give you a prop- 
er review of it at present. The innumera- 
ble reflections which always crowd upon 
the mind whenever a subject in ethics or 
mental philosophy is fairly presented to it, 
I have no leisure now to digest and arrange, 
and if I were to pour them out to you in de- 
tail, they would probably overflow your 
pages, and you must publish a number of 
your Gazette extra,—and extra tedious, I 
am sure. Indeed, it seems to me quite im- 
possible, within the narrow limits of a pub- 
lication such as yours, to do any thing like 
justice to a theme of this magnitude. The 
subject is altogether too large for its grasp. 
It is most grand and comprehensive,—em- 
bracing the greatest number and variety of 
questions, all equally interesting to every 
class of your readers, and yet all to be dis- 
cussed in an abstract, refined, and some- 
what metaphysical manner. I shall at- 
tempt nothing of this sort now. All you 
must expect from me is my idea of the gen- 
eral character of the book you have sent 
me. Perhaps thismay save you the trouble 
of reading it so attentively, though I ad- 
vise you, as my friend, to burn up these 
remarks, take it in hand, and give it a 
thorough examination yourself. 

But to the work itself. And, in the first 


place, the author deserves a great deal of 


praise for the style in which he offers it to 
the public. This is pure and classic,—sim- 
ple and unaffected,—rich, without being 
encumbered with superfluous ornaments ; 


| deserves asa whole. There is very little,| not prevail. 


Elements of Moral Philosophy : comprising if any, original matter in it. The reason-|some of our most innocent social amuse- 


|ings and conclusions, and indeed the order! ments, where nothing but the kindest mo- 


and arrangement of Brown and Paley form 
the great body of the work. Copious ex- 
tracts are made continually from those 
highly popular writers. Page after page, 
nay, chapter after chapter are taken from 
them almost entire; and you will scarcely 
open the volume casually without lighting 
upon some quotation or reference to them, 
or without perceiving that the author’s re- 
marks are based altogether upon their 
maxims and principles. So striking is this 
in fact, that it appears at first sight rather 
designed for a compilation, or an abstract 
with a commentary upon them, than for an 
original work itseif. It is true, very gen- 
erous credit is given in the mean time. 
The author seldom takes without acknowl- 
edging to the full amount of his obligation. 
This is but a poor apology however. His 
readers will scarcely excuse him for calling 
on them to read over again such long, de- 
tailed, elaborate discussions of other phi- 
losophers, after the promise he makes to 
them on his title-page. 

There are two or three honourable ex- 
ceptions to the censures | have just now 
past,—exceptions which prove the author 
to have resources within himself, and 
must make us lament the more that he 
should choose to throw himself so en- 
tirely upon those furnished him by other 
people. I have now in my eye particu- 
larly the chapter on *‘ Emulation,” in the 
part which is headed * Practical Ethics.” 
This is very excellent. The nature and 
origin of that feeling,—its union with 
pride, vanity, hatred, and low ambition,— 
its dangerous tendency ;—that it leads to, 
awakens, and gradually brings into action 
the most malignant passions of our nature, 
and that, by its violence and exclusive 
occupation of the mind, it frequently de- 
feats its own great purposes of improve- 
ment and supremacy,—are here in these 
pages finely set forth and demonstrated. 
Certainly this principle is used injudicious- 
ly in our own common systems of early in- 
tellectual education. If the head is en- 
lightened, it is at the expense of the heart. 
We can hardly pronounce knowledge to 
be a source of enjoyment when thus ac- 
quired. There is an alloy mingled with it, 





| tives can have play. They owe to it, in- 


deed, all their value, all their delight. 
| Higher purposes too, have, without doubt, 
been generously accomplished by it. The 
classical scholar will scarcely be willing to 
believe that the rivai competitors at the 
Olympic games secretly envied and hated 
each other. And perhaps I may say gen- 
erally that comparatively late in life, when 
the moral character is cast, or at least when 
the feelings have acquired decisively a 
kind, social, affectionate tendency, it may 
always be introduced with much advantage, 
and made a very powerful incentive to in- 
dustry and enterprise. It is rather a fault 
in Mr Parkhurst, I think, that he makes no 
distinctions of this sort, but wishes the prin- 
ciple banished altogether. His reasonings 


genious. I would advise you to take into 
your review large extracts from this chap- 
ter, as much the most favourable specimen 
of the writer’s talents and good feelings, 
and excellent taste in the didactic style of 
composition.* 

Generally, however, when Mr Parkhurst 





* The following are the concluding remarks of 
the excellent chapter above referred to. 

VII. Concluding remarks. 

1. Emulation, in every degree and in every 
form, is criminal, and ought never to have a place 
in the breast. This is evident from what has al- 
ready been said; but the importance of the subject 
will justify us in bringing it more distinctly into 
view. 

Emulation is a selfish principle ; and is incon- 
sistent with the exercise of pure and universal be- 
nevolence. If it were an innocent or a benevolent 
principle, a failure of success in striving to excel, 
would not produce envy and hatred. It is right to 
desire and seek our own happiness; but it is not 
right to do this with feelings which can prevent us 
from rejoicing in the happiness of others, even 
when they are more successful and more happy 
than ourselves. That emulation is inconsistext 
with benevolence, is a proposition which is capable 
of demonstration. Suppose that a man occupies a 
certain station, in respect to talents, knowledge, 
reputation, and usefulness. To see others inferior 
to him in these respects, gives a pleasure, which 
ceases as soon as they are raised to an equality 
with him, and is converted into pain as soonas they 
are raised above him,—although his own station, 
al] the while, remains the same. The pleasure 
arises from seeing Others destitute of a good which 
he enjoys; ceases as soon as the same blessings 








It forms the mainspring of 


upon the subject are indeed able and in- 
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leaves his guides and undertakes to add to, 
or deviate from their precepts, he is unfor- 
tunate, He has divided his book into two 
parts. The first is called “The Theory of 
Morals,” and contains an inquiry into the 
principle of approbation or disapproba- 
tion, the origin of the emotions which ac- 
company and form these, and the nature of 
the feelings which excite and call them 
forth, The question here is, in other 
words, What are the qualities in actions 
which make them virtuous or vicious, and 





which he enjoys are enjoyed by them ; and is suc- 
ceeded by envy and hatred, as soon as additional 
blessings are bestowed upon them,—although his 
own talents, knowledge, reputation, and usefulness 
are as great as ever they were. Now it is evident, 
that the feelings produced by a benevolent spirit, 
are just the reverse of all this, at every step of the 
progress. The benevolent man feels his happiness 
diminished on seeing others deprived of blessings 
which he enjoys ; rejoices when he sees the same 
blessings bestowed upon them; and rejoices still 
more, when he sees their happiness and usefulness 
still more increased. 

2. Since the words ‘emulation,’ and ‘ ambition,’ 
in the sense in which they are commonly used, de- 
note a principle of action which is unlawful and 
criminal, they ought not to be used in other and 


different senses. ‘To use the same word sometimes | 


in a bad and sometimes in a good sense, has a dan- 
gerous tendency. On account of the imperfection 
of language, indeed, this cannot always be avoid- 
ed: but so far as it can be avoided, it should be. 
If the more virtuous part of the community use 
certain words in a good sense which others use in 
a bad sense, the opinion of the former will be con- 
siderec as countenancing the criminal sentiments 
and practices of the latter. ‘The frequent recur- 
rence of such phrases as ‘ noble emulation,’ ‘ lauda- 
ble pride,’ is an outrage on propriety of language, 
and has a most pernicious tendency. Admitting 
that those who use them mean well ; yet many, who 
hear or read them, will understand them in a sense 
which will tend to carrupt their moral principles. 
This way of using words, may be considered as a 
species of bad example. It wears the ‘ appear- 
ance of evil.’ It makes a man appear to be the ad- 
vocate of vice. And even if the good man is un- 
derstood as he means, when he commends some- 


what is the faculty in the human breast 
which leads us to perceive and decide upon 
their character. Mr Parkhurst has taken 
almost all his materials for this department 
out of Brown’s Lectures on the Philosphy 
of the Human Mind. But he was not quite 
content with what he could find here. In 
order to answer the great interrogatory, 
What constitutes virtue? he has revived 
likewise the theory of Dr Hutchinson, 
which makes the leading characteristic 
trait of it to be benevolence ; a very inter- 
esting theory in itself, and capable of being 
supported ingeniously and with much moral 
eloquence, yet still, partial, imperfect, and, 
as it is presented by Mr Parkhurst, in the 
pages before me, most unsatisfactory. The 





But this, so far from being a reason why it should 
be encouraged and strengthened, is the very reason 

| why we should be solicitous to restrain its opera- 
tion, and guard against its excitement. 

But it is said ‘that scholars who are not pious, 
| have no better principles of action, and they must 
{| be excited, in some way, to diligence and assiduity 
| in their studies..— Whether they have éeéter princi- 
| ples of action or not, they certainly have those 
that are not so bad. The desire to promote their 
own future respectability and happiness, and the 
desire to please their instructers and parents, are 
/not so bad principles of action. They are not 
necessarily criminal at all; and if sometimes so, 
are less so, and less dangerous, than motives of 
emulation. The love of learning for its own sake, 
is not so bad a principle of action. This is a most 
powerful stimulus; and not being of a moral na- 
ture, is of course an innocent motive. Here are 
principles of action, amply sufficient to stimulate 
every scholar in his studies without the aid of emu- 
_lation.—But this is denied, and it is said ‘that 
| scholars, without the impulse of emulation, will 
sink into a state of apathy and inaction.’ Those 
who think thus, are requested to make a fair ex- 
periment. When they have done this, if they still 
think that the principles of action which I have 
| recommended are not sufficient, that scholars would 
make much greater progress if excited by emula- 
tion, and even that their progress must be very 
small without this excitement, | will then request 











thing which is really laudable, under the name of | them to tell me how much intellectual improvement 


emulation, ambition, or pride; yet those who seek 
a cloak for their sins, will pervert this language in 
order to justify themselves, and will rejoice in the 
opportunity of indulging the most unhallowed pas- 
sions under these specious names. ‘ It is no small 
thing,’ says Madame de Staél, ‘for men to have 


plausible language which they may use in favour of 


their conduct. They employ it, at first, to deceive 
others; and they end by deceiving themselves.’ 
| therefore, as a friend to the cause of virtue, pro- 


test against the terms ‘emulation’ and ‘ambition’ | 


ever bemg used to express any thing which is lauda- 
ble or innocent. 
3. Since emulation is criminal, it ought not to be 


encouraged, but discountenanced in children and | 


youth. Itissaid, ‘thatas scholars who are not 
pious, have no better principles of action, we must 
make use of such principles as they have; and 
that a spirit of emulation will exist among them, 
whether it is encouraged or not.’—I admit, that 
scholars who are not pious, and even those who 
are, are actuated in a greater or less degree by wrong 
motives in pursuing their studies ; but it is one 
thing for them to be actuated by wrong motives in 
studying, and. another for instructers directly to in- 


jluence them, and expressly to encourage them, to 


act from such motives.—I admit, too, that the prin- 
ciple of emulation cannot be wholly eradicated 
from the breasts of the young. It is just as natu- 
ral as human depravity: and perhaps it is as im- 
possible wholly to prevent it from being excited in 
a school, as to make all the scholars perfectly holy. 


we must put into the scale to weigh against the 
| moral evil of emulation, with its attendant train, 
vanity and pride, envy, hatred, and slander. 

Here, then,1 rest my argument. It is not neces- 
sary to prove that emulation has an unfavourable 
influence on the acquisition of knowledge and on 
intellectual improvement. We may admit, not 
| only that industry is promoted, but that the mental 
| powers are excited into more vigorous action, and 
‘the pupil’s progress in science and literature accel- 
| erated. What is all this, when set by the side of 
| a heart depraved and temperhurt? To christian 
| 
| 


parents and christian instructers, I make my ap- 
peal. I have little hope of influencing those who 
despise the virtues of the heart. But to you, ye 
followers of the meck and lowly Jesus, I look for 
| co-operation in opposing a principle which is in- 
imical to the genius of christianity. You remem- 
ber the lessons of humility which Christ repeated- 
ly inculcated on bis primitive disciples,—especially 
whenever they manifested a spirit of emulation or 
of ambition. You remember that he vniforwly re- 
proved an aspiring disposition, and taught them 
that humility is an indispensable qualification for 
admission into the kingdom of heaven. You will 
| therefore consider the improvement of the moral 
| and religious character as an object of infinitely 
|‘ greater importance than the attainment of any, or 

even of all, the intellectual accomplishments ; nor 
| will you wish your children to pluck of the tree of 
| knowledge, like our first parents, at the suggestion 
' of a fiend.’ 





objection ta it is, that it does not embrace | 








nearly all the phenomena it proposes to ex- 
plain. There are innumerable virtues 
which do not consist in benevolence. The 
word has a distinct and very well settled 
meaning, and it will not do to define it so 
as to support this hypothesis. I cannot per- 
ceive that it touches in its true significa- 
tion either of the. cardinal virtues, as they 
are commonly called. At least it does not 
constitute them,—does not make them what 
they are; and even without inquiring 
whether they are connected with that most 
estimable quality, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing them to be virtues, 

The statement may perhaps be made 
stronger than this. All the virtues can 
well be divided into three great classes,— 
those that spring peculiarly from religious 
emotions, those that are connected with 
the duties which a man owes more immedi- 
ately to himself, and those that ought to 
regulate the whole of his intercourse with 
other people. Now there is not a single 
one out of the two former of these classes, 
which consists in benevolence. Nobody 
will say, that itis this which makes devo- 
tion or piety a virtue. It forms not a prin- 
cipal feature in temperance, patience, in- 
dustry, circumspection, &c., the most use- 
ful qualities of our nature ; nor in self-com- 
mand, fortitude, enterprise, firmness, heroic 
courage, &c., the best and most elevated 
moral perfections of which we know human 
beings are capable. So that the theory, if 
true at all, must be confined within the 
narrow limits of a single class,—the small- 
est class probably, and I am not quite sure 
that it embraces all this. Itisa great mis- 
nomer, or rather an unwarrantable abuse 
of language to extend it to the others. To 
say, for example, that prudence is a virtue, 
because it is benevolent; or that intemper- 
ance is a vice because it is always destitute 
of that amiable quality, would be manifest- 
ly false and absurd. The virtue and the 
vice are indeed often differently associated. 
We have seen prudent men not remarka- 
ble for their benevolence; we have seen 
intemperate men, on the contrary, in whose 
moral character this formed the prevailing 
trait. 

Mr Parkhurst is not any more fortunate 
in his attempt to correct the erroneous 
principles of Dr Paley, from whom he takes 
the materials, arrangement and all, for his 
Second Part, which he calls “ Practical 
Ethics.” The plain good sense, and the 
false theory of that excellent writer, are 
well known to all your readers. Utility is 
the criterion by which he measures every 
question in morals, ‘ Whatever is expe- 
dient is right.” “Actions are to be esti- 
mated by their tendency.” “It is the 
utility of any moral rule alone which con- 
stitutes the obligation of it.” Now these 
principles are supposed to be very injurious 
in their effects on the science of ethics, 
and through this medium, on the morals of 
the community. The mad, Machiavel theo- 

of Godwin may perhaps be fairly as- 
cribed to them. They are certainly liable 
to one plain objection,—that they are vague 


and uncertain as a standard or rule of con- 
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duct, and that it is difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to make any useful application of 
them for the regulation and improvement 
of our morals. But Mr Parkhurst thinks 
he refutes all the reasonings against them 
by insisting, in opposition to Dr Paley, on 
the perfectly strict observance of general 
rules.; He will allow not a single excep- 
tion to these. Nothing will warrant a 
breach or adeparture from them. Nothing 
ean excuse falsehood; nothing can justify 
deception of any sort. The rule once be- 
ing established that you ought not to do 
any particular kind of actions,—that you 
should not misrepresent, for example,—you 
cannot frame a reason, you cannot imag- 
ine a state or combination of circuinstances 
which will authorize you to violate it, or 
excuse you for even the slightest voluntary 
deviation from an exact compliance with 
its precepts. This seems to be absurd 
enough on the face of it. But allowing it 
to be true, the difficulty is not at all re- 
moved. The same objections lie against 
this as against Dr Paley’stheory. I should 
like to ask Mr Parkhurst where these gen- 
eral rules are to come from? Who is to 
be the framer of them? On what princi- 
ples are they to be made?’ Is there any 
limit to their number? Suppose two or 
more to conflict with one another, which 
shall prevail? And who is to be the judge 
in all these cases? Does not our author 
perceive that these rules in morality are, 
with a very few exceptions, of mere human 
invention, and if utility alone is to be the 
criterion by which they are made, every 
man will take the business into his own 
hands, and frame them to suit his own ideas 
on that subject? No single action stands 
by itself and alone. There are other simi- 
lar ones, which may be classed and arrang- 
ed withit. Even the exceptions to one gen- 
eral rule are so, only because they belong 
to another. So that, on the principles of 
this utility system, if we wish to screen or 
justify some doubtful action of ours, all 
we have to do, is to draw up a rule, which 
will embrace and take it under its protec- 
tion. The combination probably will sup- 
port it, and it will receive its character en- 
tirely from the company, where we have 
the good fortune to find it a place. 

But it is high time to bring this letter to 
a close. Ithas been prolonged now infi- 
nitely beyond the limits I originally assigned 
to it. And what is worse, I find that I have 
devoted a great deal too much of it to the 
discussion of questions, which are not of 
the greatest value either in the science or 
the practice of morality. The abstract in- 
quiry, What constitutes virtue? is interest- 
ing and curious rather than important; and 
is of comparatively little moment, whether 
we decide that an action is virtuous because 
it is useful, or useful because it is virtuous, 
though the latter supposition seems much 
more satisfactory to me. These things, 
however, have a place in the books of all 
our moral writers, the oldest and the latest 
and the most able of them. It is this cir- 


cumstance alone which has led me on in 
my inquiries. 





The matters of more inter- 


est and importance, which are connected 
with ‘the subject, and they are very numer- 
ous, L will discuss with you on some other 
occasion, if a convenient opportunity should 
occur. Yours, &c. 





THE LAY MONASTERY. 
No. Il. 


Winter Months. 


A sad tale’s best for Winter. 
Winter's Tale. 


To a melancholy man there is a feeling | 


of intercourse and good fellowship existing 
between himself and winter, and in the 
language of its hollow voice and whistling 
winds, he finds its communion with him. 
There is a vigorous impulse and reaction be- 
tween the hearts of men andexternal things ; 
and though philosophy has long endeavour- 
ed to solve the problem, yet the doubt still 
remains whether the energies of feeling 
are influenced and directed by surrounding 
objects to a greater degree than that in 
which the heart changes every thing, 
that the eye rests upon, with its own 
cheerful or melancholy light. For me, 
even the winter wind has a voice of elo- 
quent emphasis. As I sit retired by my 
evening fireside, and mark the strong light 
glare out upon the old furniture of my 
chamber,—and hear the wind in motion 
among the bare trees without, and sharply 
whistling through every chink and crevice, 
there seems to be something articulate 
in the sound it utters; for it brings me tid- 
ings of leafless woods and desert walks. 
But desert as they are, in thought I visit 
them again. There is, indeed, no voice to 
welcome me there; and I stand amid the 
tall and widowed trees, like one that revis- 
its in the winter of his life those scenes, 
which its summer had gladdened. The 
forest and the valley and the upland are 
silent around me, save when thé icicle 
drops from the withered branch and slides 
away on the crusted snow, or my footsteps 
startle the heron from his fountain, and he 
wings his noisy way upwards. The giant 
oak heaves out its arms to the wind,——the 
withered vine hangs, covered with hoar- 
frost, from the brown elm, and the dark 
moss is frozen upon its trunk. And yet so 
strong a principle of association is contra- 
riety, that the changing beauty of the other 
seasons seem to pass over the woods again, 
even whilst I stand with them. The buds 
of spring swell out afresh,—the summer 
cloud overshadows the forest, and the sum- 
mer wind plays in the green leaves :—and 
again there is bequty in the many-coloured 
hills of autumn. I see the trees resume 
their verdure, and again they bend 


“In branching beauty and in living green”— 


whilst the angler, with rod and line, sings 
on his way to the silent river. 


THE ANGLER’'S SONG. 


From the river’s plashy bank, 
Where the sedge grows green and rank, 
And the twisted woodbine springs, 
Upward speeds the morning lark 
To its silver cloud—and hark! 
On his way the woodman sings. 











On the dim and misty lakes 
Gloriously the morning breaks, 

And the eagle ’s on his cloud:— 
Whilst the wind, with sighing, woos 
To its arms the chaste cold ooze, 

And the rustling reeds pipe loud. 


Where the embracing ivy holds 
Close the hoar elm in its folds, 
In the meadow’s fenny land, 
And the winding river sweeps 
Through its shallows and still deeps,— 
Silent with my rod I stand. 


But when sultry suns are high 
Underneath the oak I lie, 
As it shades the water's edge, 
And I mark my line, away 
In the wheeling eddy, play, 
Tangling with the river sedge. 


When the eye of evening looks 

On green woods and winding brooks, 
And the wind sighs o’er the lea,— 

Woods and streams,—lI leave you then, 

While the shadow in the glen 
Lengthens by the greenwood tree. 


Winter, though to many a comfortless 
season, is a time well suited to meditation. 
An opening year finds us changed as times 
and seasons have changed. There is vacant 
chair by our social fireside and a vacant 
niche in our hearts,—love may have grown 
cold and friendship deserted us, and we 
may have outlived those, who we hoped 
would outlive us. Perhaps we have 
parted forever with them, from whom we 
never before parted,—the feet of strangers 
may tread upon the sepulchres of our 
friends, and a tender remembrance may be 
all that remains of them. It is as true as it 
is trite, that we seldom value friendship as 
we ought, until we feel in some degree its 
loss. But when our parent earth has fold- 
ed to its cold bosom the child of clay, and 
has incorporated with its substance the 
form whose affections were incorporated 
with our own, we then feel how hard it is 
to relinquish the communion of friendship. 
The voice of humanity is loud within us, 
and tells us that a powerful attraction holds 
within the limit of society the individuals 
that compose it; and that we exist but in 
the mutual intercourse of heart with heart. 
Yet how little we think of these hidden sym- 
pathies. We pass away from the earth, 
and the world, with its cares and gayeties, 
goes on the same without us as with us. 
Our death brings no change to the face of 
nature. The woods and the waters are as 
green,—the skies are as fair, and the air 48 
full of freshness and the trees of melody, as 
when we were on earth. O, how the dead 
outmultitude the living :—but nature is fresh 
and fair with buds, and ripening fruits, and 
changing seasons. Here indeed the con- 
nexion is not mutual; but it is between 
ourselves and the rest of our race. Inter- 
est is linked in with interest,—affection an- 
swers to affection! And hence it is that 
“there is a tear for all that die.” But 
when a friend leaves us forever, and death 
seals up the volume of his life, the cares of 
the living soon call us from the grave of 
the dead, and his memory is lost to the 
mind as his form to the sight. 

Winter, apart from its being a season 80 
well adapted to moral thought, is also suit 
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ed to the studies of the poet. When the 
eye of sense is shut on things around us, 
the mental eye enjoys most perfect vision. 
Winter has made bare and desert our woods 
and mountains, but we can sit by our even- 
ing firesides and form conceptions of more 
than natural beauty. No poet paints criti- 


cally from nature; but the ideal world of| It is a narrow stone edifice, with high bat- 


poetry is not only peopled with its own 
children, but it is shadowed and beautified 
with its own woods and waters. Thus the 

oetic mind, gathering together whatever 
is beautiful in natural scenery, embodies 
into one more perfect whole the several col- 


lected parts. The most striking features of | was delightful, and we of course enjoyed 


different landscapes are taken, and the out- 
line filled up by imagination. And thus in 


the barrenness of winter we have rich en- 


joyment in our own thoughts, and the sterile 
earth becomes green and fruitful in our 
conceptions, and bleoms again in memo- 
ry or in anticipation. 

Tue Lay Monx. 





LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. 


No. VIII. 
Edinburgh, April 10, 18—. 
My peAR FrRrenps, 
Since my last, I have made anoth- 
er visit to St Mungo’s city, which B 
had not yet seen. We sailed up the Forth 
to a small port near Falkirk, in a steam- 
boat, which was small and mean in every 
respect, when compared with those of our 
own country. The morning was stormy, 
and we were confined to the cabin, and had 
no opportunity to enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery. From the landing we crossed 
over to the grand canal, where, as 1 have 
before mentioned, it passes Falkirk. We 
embarked here again in the canal boat and 
reached Glasgow inthe evening. This last 
mode of travelling we found very agreeable ; 
the boat was drawn by three horses, har- 
nessed in a line and driven at the rate of 
six miles an hour. It contained a large 
cabin, handsomely fitted up and furnished 
with books, backgammon and chess boards, 
&c. &c. The canal is a noble work, deep 
and wide enough to admit the passage of 
vessels of small burthen ; it passes, howev- 
er, through a dreary tract of country, in 
the course of which I observed nothing 
which was connected with any interesting 
associations, except the village of Calder, 
which recalled the idea of a spirited Scotch 
air, called Calder Fair, strongly resembling 
our own national Yankee Doodle. 

The day after our arrival at Glasgow 
was Saturday, which we employed in seeing 
a few lions, and on Sunday heard a sermon 
from the Rey. Dr Chalmers. His perform- 
ance did little towards altering the opinion 
{ have already expressed respecting Scotch 
eloquence, iis voice was bad, and his pro- 
hunciation occasionally vulgar; he some- 
times spoke in a low tone, and some- 
times screamed and beat the pulpit cushion, 
but all in vain as far as my feelings were 
concerned. And having thus heard their 
most celebrated pulpit orator, I shall 





gard to the oratorical powers of its inhabi- 
tants. 

On Monday noon we bade farewell to our 
friends in Glasgow, and set off on foot in a 
shower of rain for Hamilton. On the road 
we passed Bothwell bridge, where the Cove- 
nanters were defeated in Old Mortality. 


tlements. Hamilton is about eleven miles 


corbells, which usually represent some gro- 
tesque figure. Those at Roslin were, for 
the most part, heads. Among thése the 
guide pointed out that of the abovemention- 
ed ’prentice, his master, and weeping moth- 
er; and truly the old lady looked dolorous 
enough to authenticate the _ fradition. 
Among’ the variety of odd figures, I noticed 
one of a cherub playing on a bagpipe. 


distant from Glasgow. On Wednesday we 
walked to Lanark; our road lay along the 
banks of the Clyde, which is here a beau- 
tifu) river, and bordered by the most fertile 
country I have seen in Scotland. The day 


our walk more than usual. During a great 
part of the morning, we were entertained 
by the movements of a party on the opposite 
side of the river, engaged in hunting; the 
shouts of the hunters and: their alternate 
appearance and disappearance, as thickets 
or inequalities of ground occurred in the 
course of the pursuit, attracted our atten- 
tion and interested us so much, that it was 
with great regret that we finally lost sight 
of them. 
In the afternoon we reached the falls of 
Clyde ; these are three in number, of which 
Corra Linn is the most remarkable. Near 
the fall is a cave, which, for aught I know, 
may be the identical one, which sheltered 
Balfour, after the defeat at Bothwell. On 
a slight elevation of ground above this fall, 
is a summer-house, in the roof of which a 
large mirror is placed in an oblique direc- 
tion, so as to reflect the appearance of the 
Linn. To a spectator, standing in this 
summer-house, with his back to the river, 
and looking up to the roof, the water seems 
to be tumbling down directly on his head. 
Though water-falls are no great curiosities 
to an American, it is agreeable enough to 
see one without a saw-mill and slabs. 
At Lanark are the famous cotton mills 
of Owen, of which you have probably seen 
more particular accounts, than I have 
either time or patience to give you. The 
distance from Lanark to Edinburgh is 
thirty-two miles, which we easily accom- 
plished the next day in eight hours and a 
half. The country was uninteresting, and 
there was nothing to interrupt our pro- 
gress. 
Last week I went with B—— to Roslin, 
which is but a short distance from this 
cily—about seven miles. The Chapel is 
one of the most perfect remains of antiqui- 
ty in Scotland, and a beautiful specimen of 
Gothic architecture. One of the pillars is 
exquisitely carved. It is called the ’Pren- 
tice’s Pillar, from a tradition, that while the 
master builder was at Rome, for the pur- 
pose of learning the method of executing 
this kind of work, one of his apprentices 
finished it from a design, which he happened 
to see ; for which good deed his master, on 
his return, beat out his brains with a ham- 
mer. A similar story was related to us of 
some part of Melrose abbey, and possibly 
the legend is common to many old churches. 
The clustered arches of the roof, in these 
ancient buildings, spring either from pil- 





leave Scotland an obstinate heretic, in re-! lars, or projections from the walls, called 


On the whoie there were few particulars 
here to interest one much, and the chapel 
was different in that respect from Melrose ; 
but the general impression given by the 
building was very agreeable. 

We next visited Raslin Castle, of which 
little remains, and that entirely in ruins. 
Its situation is highly picturesque. There 
is a deep valley, or ravine, whose sides are 
are precipitous. The castle was built 
partly on the declivity of one side, and com- 
municated with the opposite brow, by means 
of adraw bridge. The bridge is now of 
stone. At the bottom of the ravine, and 
round the foot of the castle, flows the Esk 
river, its banks bordered with the green hol- 
ly and broom. The sun shone bright while 
we were there, and I have seldom beheld a 
more beautiful scene, than was presented 
by the Esk tumbling over the rocks in 
miniature cataracts before us, the frowning 
ruins above, and the green hills around. We 
remained here a long time, B—— gather- 
ing mosses, and I musing. We were form- 
ed for companions in a ramble; I sit or 
stand with perfect composure, while he 
picks mosses, and rarely fret, however long 
he may be thus employed; and though ft 
only answer his appeals and inquiries re- 
specting the beauties of a cryptegamous 
specimen, by a nod, or interjection of ac- 
quiescence, he is well satisfied, if I listen 
with patience; while on the other hand he 
never interrupts my meditations on the 
picturesque, to use Dr Syntax’s expression, 
except by the appeals before mentioned, 
which go for nothing ; so that if we happen 
to find a spot, where the cryptogamia thrive 
and the scenery is romantic, it is hard to 
determine how long we shall remain. Ros- 
lin was a position to win both our hearts, 
and its attractions prevented our reaching 
Edinburgh till sometime after dark. 

Last Sunday I attended the service at 
the High Church, and had the pleasure 
of seeing the Lord Provost and the Baillies 
in their velvet and ermine, as well as the 
judges, or Lords of Session, in their three~ 
tailed wigs. The former occupied the front, 
seat of the gallery, on one side of the 
church, and the latter a similar situation, on 
the other. When they were all in order, 
they discharged a volley of low bows at 
each other across the interval. When the 
preacher had ended, he let off a bow at each 
party, who rose, returned the fire and march- 
ed off under convoy of the city guard, who, 
if one might judge from their costume and 
appearance, might have served under the 
gracious king Duncan. 

About a mile.or more from Edinburgh, is 
a beautiful spot, which is said to be the 
scene of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd. 
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It is a green valley, completely embosomed 
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among the Pentland hills, through the 
whole length of which meanders a gentle 
rivulet, shooting across from side to side, 
as it meets with obstacles to its direct 
course ; the source of the brook is a clear 
pool, supplied by a stream, which, descend- 
ing from the hills, falls over a precipitous 
bank about fifteen feet in height. This 
I suppose to be 


“ Habie’s how, 
Where a’ that’s sweet in spring and simmer grow ; 
Between twa birks, out o’er a little lin 
The water fa’s and makes a singan din ; 
A pool, breast deep, beneath, as clear as glass, 
Kisses with easy whirls the bordering grass.” 








Book-making, in this realm, seems to be 


ing. Books are poured out from the press | 
on all subjects, of all shapes, and of all | 
sizes, and some of them superlatively ridic- | 
ulous. I have seen one, which contained 
nothing but the inscriptions on seals. Not 
remarkable ones, but such as you see every 
day, as “ All’s well,” “Forget me not,” 
&c.; but the most ludicrous thing of this 
kind, that I have met with, is a book, en- 
titled “ Neck-clothiana,” or “ Tyetana,” 
consisting of descriptions of the various 
methods of tying on a cravat, illustrated 
by plates; there was the Napoleon tye, 
the American tye, the Osbaldistone tye, and 
the horse-collar, with many others equally 
nonsensical. 

I have lately seen two persons of note, 
Henry Mackenzie, the author of the Man 
of Feeling, La Roche, &c., and Sir Walter 
Scott. The former is now an old man, and 
not remarkable in his appearance. He is 
rather thin, which is proper enough for a 
Man of Feeling. Scott is an elderly, 
thoughtful looking man, his hair between 
sandy and grey, and did not look at allas I 
expected. The place where I saw him, and 
the office, that of clerk of a court, was 
rather unfavourable for poetic effect, to be 
sure; bundles of papers, briefs, writs, black 
gowns, tailed wigs, a row of judges in an- 
tique (I had like to have written it antic 
dresses, barbarous law jargon, and the 
statue of Lord Mansfield, are as far from 
poetry “as from the centre to the utmost 
pole.” 

Though the dress of the judges is some- 
what grotesque, it looks very rich, being of 
scarlet cloth and white satin. The lawyers 
wear gowns and three tailed-wigs, which 
give them the air of so many monkeys. 
The mode of proceeding differs from that 
of our own, or the English courts. The 
juries consist of fifteen, insteadof twelve, 
and a plurality of voices, is sufficient to 
condemn or acquit. The witnesses are 
sworn by the judges, and not by the clerk 
as in our courts. The former seems to 
me the better practice. 

In a few days I shall sail for Quebec, and 
take my leave of this beautiful city. You 
will think that a residence of six months 
ought to have afforded more matter worthy 
of being related, than is contained in the 
few letters I have written. But my atten- 
tion has been much occupied by profession- 
al pursuits, I have gone very little into 


society, and kept no journal. I have delay- | clapped the helm down, brought her up once 
ed writing from time to time, till my obser-| more to the wind, and we shot close in to 
vations of small matters have glided out of| the rocks. ‘“ Hard a lee! fore sheet, fore 
mind, and I have omitted many things, and | top-bowline!” roared the old fellow ; but we 
might as well perhaps have omitted more, | should have heard him, if he had spoken 
with which a letter might be filled, because | in a whisper. We hardly moved a muscle 
they are to be foundelsewhere. I shall re- | while she was rounding to; and every man 
turn with a feeling, common perhaps to{ drew a long breath as the flutter of the 
every traveller, that the country he has} fore-topsail ended in a flap against the top- 
visited has much to recommend it, but | mast, and, swelling out on each side of it, 
that the one to which he is returning, has | showed us that it was fairly backed. 


more. 


Great Britain is doubtless a great 


This was a foretaste of the manner in 


and happy nation—but I am persuaded that | which we were likely to be navigated across 
the United States, or, at least, that portion | the ocean. The following morning we left 
of them with which I am acquainted, con- | the Forth with a fair wind. Our course was 
tains, on the whole, a happier, and I hope | north-about, as it is called, and in a few days 
as much a trade as cabinet or chair mak- | will one day contain, a greater people. | we passed through the Pentland Frith, and 


Farewell. 





LETTER IX. 


Quebec, June 2, 18—. 
My Dear FRIENDs, 


by Jobn o’ Groat’s house, and, steering west, 
lost sight of land on the great Atlantic 
ocean. We soon began to be aware, that 
both captain and mate were grossly igno- 
rant of navigation, and that a hint now and 
then from myself and fellow-passenger were 


Though at last safely landed on the | likely to be useful. The latter, a Mr Carr, 


right side of the Atlantic, some time must 
yet elapse before I can have the pleasure of 


had been formerly a clerk in some establish- 
ment at Jamaica, and had several times 


meeting you. I send this letter in the mean } passed the Atlantic; while I, as you know, 


time, as a kind of sop for your impatience. 


You will perceive by its contents, that 


have had opportunities of picking up a little 
I | knowledge in this way. Most American cap- 


have not passed the great water again with-| tains, confident in their knowledge and ex- 


out adventure or peril. 


two hundred tons. 


One fine afternoon, on the 15th of April, I 
set sail from Leith, in a pretty brig of about 


perience would have cut us very short, had 
we presumed to interfere with their manage- 
ment; but Sawney knew better things. He 


My fellow-passengers | had the grace, at least, to know that he was 


in the cabin, were an intelligent emigrant | ignorant of many matters, that it was his 











from Northumberland and a stupid Scotch | dut 


y to know; and “I dare say you’re 


lad, In the steerage was a company of) right,” was his usual reply to our exposi- 


about one hundred Scotch and English emi- | tions, 


On one occasion, he was in mueh 


grants, to which I had the honour of acting | trouble about the great disagreement be- 


as physician, surgeon, &c. 


As we beat) tween his dead reckoning and the latitude 


slowly down the Forth, against a light | by observation, till we suggested to him, that 


easterly breeze, and Arthur’s seat retired 
from our view, a feeling of melancholy pre- 
dominated in my mind. I can easily con- 


there was such a thing as variation of the 
compass, and that this was different in differ- 
ent parts of the globe—*I dare say you’re 


ceive of the strong attachment which an/| right,” he replied, and what was more to the 
Edinburgher feels for his native city; there | purpose, he became sure of it, when he made 
is something in picturesque scenery and sit- | the due allowance for the said variation, as 


B 





a queer kind of feeling about the heart. In 
an hour or two we arrived off Wemyss, in 
the county of Fife ; here the captain left us 
to the care of his mate, with directions to lay 
off and on, till he should rejoin us. While the 
conversation was going on between them, the 
vessel was running in shore, and as the boat 
pushed off, the mate, a young man about 
twenty, attempted to put her about, but, to 
his great consternation, she missed stays. 
He immediately began to wear ship, an op- 
eration which, with so little sea-room as we 
then had, would have probably been the last 
which the good brig Percival would have 
undertaken for some months. The captain, 
in his boat, stood aghast at a mancuvre 
which threatened such a speedy termination 
to his voyage. Luckily, the want of disci- 
pline was, in this instance, of service to us; 
an Old seaman ran to the quarter deck, 














uation which takes a strong hold on the | laid down in his chart. 
affections, and though, with the exception of | me, that he believed the brig was unlucky, 

and a few others of my countrymen, | 
there is hardly an individual in Edinburgh , 
about whomIcare agroat; yetI believe Ishall | 
never think of the gude town again without | 








The mate assured 


since he had never made a voyage in her 
without meeting with some accident. In 
the course of the passage, which was 
long and tedious, I derived considerable 
amusement from my protegés in the steer- 
age. They were a simple race; most of them, 
having resided all their lives in an inland 
village, had never seen the mast of a ship, till 
their arrival at Leith; every thing was mat- 
ter of amazement, from the beasts (whales 

that raised a reek (smoke) to the bubbles 
(Portuguese man of war) that floated by us. 
We had frequent occasion to lay to, during 
strong head gales; and when they inquired 
into the reason of this cessation of the ship’s 
progress, a waggish sailor informed them, 
that the object was to afford the vessel some 
rest. On this subject, they entertained dif- 
ferent opinions; most of them thought it 
unreasonable thus to delay in the middle of 
the ocean; but some of the women com- 
passionately exclaimed, “ Poor thing, she 
must be a-weary.” They were generally 
able to read, and, on the whole, were 
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peaceable and contented,—amusing them- 
selves, in fine weather, with books or sing- 
ing. A party of them would often take their 
seats on the quarter-deck on a moonlight 
evening, and sing their national songs with 
great effect. 

As we approached the Banks, we passed 
near several islands of ice ; the appearance of 
these objects in the sunshine has often been 
described; but no description can do justice 
to its sublimity and beauty ; I shall certainly 
not attempt one. 

About five weeks from the time of our de- 
parture, we made Newfoundland, and a few 





days after, came near being wrecked on its | 


south-west point. We were running directly 
before the wind, with a smart gale and 
reefed topsails, in a thick fog, when we 
were startled by the white foam of breakers 
ahead. You may judge of the comfortable 
nature of our situation—it required nearly 
two days hard beating to obtain a tolerable 
offing ; but we did obtain it, and soon after 
a fair wind, which soon carried us through 
the bay and into the noble river St Law- 
rence. In ascending the river, we had one 
more escap?. but I will spare you the par- 
ticulars of it, since it was an escape. We 
ran up the river at last, with a noble breeze, 
and without a pilot, and anchored safely 
opposite point Levi. Our passengers were 
mightily amazed at the number of churches 
which appeared on the banks of the river, as 
we approached the city,—as they had been 
informed there was no religion in America. 


te 


Ah! lovers’ vows,—how frail are they !— 
And his—were made but yesterday. 


Why comes he not? I call 
In tears upon him yet;— 
*T were better ne’er to love at all, 
Than love, and then forget! 
Why comes he not? Alas! I should 
Reclaim him still, if weeping could. 


But see,—he leaves the glade, 
And beckons me away: 
He comes to seek his mountain maid !— 
I cannot chide his stay. 
Glad sounds along the valley swell, 
And voices hail the evening bell. 
H. W. L. 








The foliowing day, we came up to the quay, 
and I took my leave, with some regret, of 
my fellow-passengers, who had nearly all, 
at different times, been under my care, 
during a passage of more than forty days; 
and, I flatter myself, the regret was imu- 
tual. Fortunately we lost none during the 
passage, but, on the contrary, added one, 
a sea-born “wee lady,” to our comple- 
ment. Of Quebec, you have read much, 
and | will tell you more when I see you. 
Farewell. 





POETRY. 


A SONG OF SAVOY. 


As the dim twilight shrouds 
The mountain's purple crest, 
And summer’s white and folded clouds 
Are glowing in the west, 
Loud shouts come up the rocky dell, 
And voices hail the evening bell. 


Faint is the goatherd’s song, 
Aud sighing comes the breeze: 
The silent river sweeps along 
Amid its bending trees,— 
And the full moon shines faintly there, 
And music fills the evening air. 


Beneath the waving firs 
The tinkling cymbals sound ; 

And as the wind the foliage stirs, 
I see the dancers bound 

Where the green branches, arched above, 
Bend over this fair scene of love. 


And he is there, that sought 
My young heart long ago! 
But he has left me,--though I thought 


TO IINEYTMA. 


Tempests their furious course may sweep 
Swiftly o’er the troubled deep, 

Darkness may lend her gloomy aid, 

And wrap the groaning world in shade ; 
But man can show a darker hour, 

And bend beneath a stronger power,— 
There is a tempest of the Sout, 

A gloom where wilder billows roll ! 


The howling wilderness may spread 

Its pathless deserts parched and dread, 
Where not a blade of herbage blooms, 
Nor yields the breeze its soft perfumes ; 
Where silence, death, and horror reign, 
Unchecked, across the wide domain ;— 
There is a desert of the MIND, 

More hopeless, dreary, undefined. 


There Sorrow, moody Discontent, 

And gnawing Care are wildly blent, 
There Horror hangs her darkest clouds, 
And the whole scene in gloom enshrouds ; 
A sickly ray is cast around, 

Where nought but dreariness is found ; 

A feeling that may not be told, 

Dark, rending, lonely, drear, and cold. 


The wildest ills that darken life 

Are rapture to the bosom’s strife ; 

The tempest in its blackest form 

Is beauty to the bosom’s storm; 

The ocean lashed to fury loud, 

Its high wave mingling with the cloud, 
Is peaceful, sweet serenity 

To passion’s dark and boundless sea ! 


There sleeps no calm,—there smiles no rest, 


When storms are warring in the breast; 
There is no moment of repose 

In bosoms lashed by hidden woes; 

The scorpioa sting the fury rears, 

And every trembling fibre tears; 

The vulture preys with bloody beak 
Upon the heart that can but break! 


E——N. 


| 











He ne’er could Jeave me so. 








ON KKK 


She was happy once, but the hours have flown 


When happiness gladdened her eye,— 
And the hue of her fairest hopes has gone, 
Like a dream that has long passed by : 


Her cheek, once glowing in youth’s briglit bloom, 


And joy’s glad smile disclosing, 
Now mocks in its paleness the lonely tomb, 
Where her form is serenely reposing. 


For that form has found in the grave repose,— 


And the night-breeze oft sighs o’er it, 
As it lays like a blighted and withered rose, 
By the side of the stem that bore it. 


Oh there was a hand that could once sustain 
That rose through each storm of sorrow; — 


Had that hand been true,—it might yet remain 


To rejoiee in the beams of to-morrow. 





But her heart was seared by a soul untrue, 
And torn from each hope in its springing,— 
Like the ivy that ’s rent from the friendly yew 
To which all its tendrils were clinging. 


Oh blest be the spot, where her head lies low, 
And the willows that o’er it are weeping ; 

Long, long shall the traveller's tears, as they flow, 
Wet the turf where her ashes are sleeping. 


But her spirit is gone to a brighter sphere, 
Where rest to the weary is given; 
And the tears that moistened her path while here, 
Are dried in the smiles of Heaven! 

HENRY. 





SONNET. 


Sweet are the flowers that morning’s light displays, 
And sweet the fragrance of the early dews; 

But soon shall fade the lustre of their rays, 

And evening’s hour shall weep their vanished hues. 
Fair is the day, without a cloud the sky, 

No speck obscures its azure vault serene,— 

Hark ! ’t is the tempest roars its terrors high, 
Rolling its darkness o’er the lovely scene. 

And such this earthly course; in youth’s gay morn, 
Hope spreads her sail, and pleasure sooths the ear; 
Till sorrow rends the soul, and biting scorn; 

Hope fades and leaves us nothing but a tear ; 
There is no hope below, nor joy, nor peace,— 

Go seek them in the realms of heavenly bliss. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


ORIENTAL COMPLIMENTARY STYLE. 


Mahomed Ismael Khan, of Chiraz, who is 

now at Paris, was there admitted a member 

of the Asiatic Society. In his letter to M. 

de Tassy, the Secretary, accepting the ap- 

pointment, a translation of which from the 

Persian is published, he acknowledges the 

honour in the following terms: “1 write 

these words in order to announce to your 

benevolent mind, and to make known to 

your good and enlightened heart, that, hav- 

ing had the advantage and honor of seeing 
arrive at the most fortunate time, and at a 
most propitious hour, the message marked 
with the signs of your friendship, the drops 
of the cloud of favours of the elevated be- 
ing who inhabits the garden of hope, have 
so refreshed and watered your sincere friend 
that in the middle of Autumn, the new form- 
ed bud of a delighted smile has opened into. 
full bloom on the rose tree of his thoughts.” 
He closes the letter by wishing ‘“‘may your 
honorable society be ever flourishing, and 
may its lofty shade last for ever: Yes, J 
trust so long as the radiant monarch of na- 
ture continues to rise in the east, and to 
gild your horizon, your literary assembly 
| being always enlightened by the luminous 
rays of information and knowledge, those 
who shall enjoy the advantage of being 
seated at this banquet of true instruction, 
will forever shine at the very summit of 
the orb of science.” 





DISCOVERY OF VACCINATION. 


In an annual British periodical work enti- 
tled**Time’s Telescope” of which the twelfth 
volume was issued at the conusencement of 
the present year, is recorded the death of 
Mr John Fewster, “ a very respectable sur. 








geon and apothecary at Thornbury. This 
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gentleman is universally considered in 
that neighbourhood as the first person 
who noticed the effects of the Vaccine 
Virus. Many years past a Medical Club 
was established at Thornbury, where gen- 
tlemen of that profession met each oth- 
er, and communicated any fact or obser- 
vation that had occurred in the course 
of their practice. At one of these meetings 
Mr Fewster mentioned to the members 
present, that the hands of those persons 
that were employed in milking the cows, 
in that great dairy neighbourhood, contract- 
ed a complaint from the animal, appearing 
in the form of pustules, and that persons so 
affected were not liable to the contagion of 
Small Pox. Mr Jenner of Berkely, a broth- 
er #sculapius, being struck with the rela- 
tion, requested Mr Fewster to investigate 
this curious fact more narrowly by a course 
of experiments; this Mr Fewster declined 
on account of professicnal occupations, but 
pressed Mr Jenner to doso. Fortunately 
for mankind, the advice was not neglected ; 
and from the skill and perseverance of this 
gentleman (afterwards Dr Jenner) the 
blessings of the Vaccine Virus were distri- 
buted through the earth.” 





IRON RAIL ROADS AND THE STEAM COACH. 


When the steam coach is brought fully 
into use, practice will teach us many things 
respecting it, of which theory leaves us ig- 
norant. With the facilities for rapid motion 
whichit will afford, however, we think we are 
not too sanguine, in expecting to see the pres- 

_ent extreme rate of travelling doubled. It 
is impossible to anticipate the effects of such 
an extraordinary facility of communication 
when generally introduced. The Ameri- 
cans with their characteristic ardor for im- 
provements, are now collecting information 
about rail-ways and locomotive machines in 
England; and to them these inventions will 

rove of inestimable value. Some persons 
doubt, for instance, whether it is possible 
to kee~ s@@™ist a territory as theirs under 
one go.)-qment. But it is forgotten, that 
extent of territory is a bar to political un- 
ion, only as it renders communication slow 
and difficult; and with the rapid and easy 
means of intercourse which the rail-way 
affords, New York, New Orleans, and Co- 
jumbia river, though distant respectively 
from 2 to 3000 miles, will be politically and 
morally nearer to one another than London 
and Edinburgh were a century ago. Free 
governments in ancient times were neces- 
sarily small, because they depended on un- 
ion of sentiment in the mass of the people ; 
and one citizen would not then know the 
opinion of another at thirty miles’ distance. 
But the post, the press, and the stage coach 
have made it easier to unite twenty mil- 
lions of men in a common cause, in our days, 
than it was to unite the fiftieth part of the 
number in the days of Philip of Macedon. 

And with the means of communication we 
are likely soon to possess, we think the one 
hundred and fifty millions who will inhabit 
North America next century, will be more 
completely one people, than the inhabitants 





of France or Britain at this day. It is 
pleasing indeed to think that at the moment 
when the gigantic republics of the new 
world are starting into existence, the inven- 
tive genius of man is creating new moral 
and mechanical powers to cement and bind 
their vast and distant members together, 
and to give the human race the benefits of 
a more extended and perfect civilization. 





ECONOMICAL APPLICATION OF NATURAL CAR- 
BURETTED HYDROGEN GAS. 


The Ontario Freeman (N. Y.) gives a 
curious account of the application of this 
gas, as spontaneously produced, to the usual 
purposes of fuel, in the house of Mr Allen 
Loomis of Middlesex. 

“On a declivity west of a hill, about 
three miles east of the east margin of the 
Canandaigua Lake, and 12 miles distant from 
this village, for several years past, places 
on the farm have been noticed from whence 
emanated an exhalation, which, on the ap- 
plication of a lighted torch, suddenly took 
fire, and continued to burn for some length 
of time. These spots, marked by a want 
vegetation, and a blackness on the surface 
of the earth, are comprised within an area 
of four acres. Between this site and the 
lake, there are some other places of a simi- 
lar appearance. When this land was first 
cleared, about 30 years ago, it resembled a 
quagmire, and since its improvement and 
exposure to the sun, the earth has become 
more compact. The surface is a light 
mould, and under that rests a bluish clay, to 
the depth of seven or eight inches. 

In one of these places, whence inflam- 
mable air issues, the proprietors have sunk 
a well of the depth of about eight feet. The 
air constantly rises through water at the 
bottom of it, and has been confined at top 
by planks andearth. In the centre of these 
planks has been fitted a section of a hollow 
tree, to the height of three or four feet, and 
secured in such a manner as to form a pent 
stock. From this pent stock the air has 
been conducted in pump logs, of one and a 
half inch calibre, to the house, distant 
twenty-seven rods. 

By the side of the house is raised anoth- 
er pent stock, and intoits side at the height 
of about six feet, is inserted the muzzle of 
a gun barrel. This gun barrel conveys the 
gas two or three feet into his kitchen, and 
through the proper aperture in the side of 
the barrel there issues a stream of air, when 
burning, to produce a flame of fourteen 
inches in height. On removing the wood- 
en breech pin, the flame issues from the 
end thereof, and rises about four feet before 
the combustion is complete. The logs are 
continued under the house, and from them 
another gun barrel of three-fourth inch 
calibre, conducts it into a culinary stove 
through its bottom plate. On lighting this 
current of air, diffused by a tin, perforated 
in the shape of an inverted cullender bot- 
tom, sufficient heat is created to warm a 
stove for the purposes of baking and cook- 
ing. 

‘On extinguishing the flame, and letting 
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the air escape, the room is shortly filled 
with an air unfit for respiration. Persons 
experience a sense of suffocation by breath- 
ing it freely. The stoppage of the aper- 
tures, or the combustion of this air, renders 
the atmosphere of the room salubrious. 
On filling the stove with this air, and re- 
kindling it, it is so mixed with atmospheric 
air, as to Cause a slight explosion, sufficient 
to force open the doors of the stove, and 
then burns steadily. On the sides of the 
stove and apertures, there collects a beau- 
tiful oily lamp-black. 

This natural curiosity, thus improved and 
managed by art, excites the attention of 
people, and the number of visitants is so 
great as to interrupt the ordinary domestic 
concerns of the family. Therefore, for 
self-protection, they have commenced tav- 
ern-keeping. The novelty of warming and 
lighting this house, and the mode of cooking 
practiced, induce the learned and the un- 
learned, idle and curious, beaux and belles 
to visit this place of resort. Perhaps not 
more than one twentieth part of the air 
capable of being collected and applied to 
use, is concentrated by this rude apparatus.” 





STEAM ENGINES. 


The French Institute have subjected te 
a careful examination, the various circum- 
stances connected with the explosion of 
steam boilers, and an ordinance of the king, 
founded most probably upon the conclusions 
of the Academy, decrees: ist. That no 
high pressure engine shall be established 
without a license. 2d. That every propri- 
etor shall declare before the proper author- 
ity, the degree of pressure with which his 
machine is intended habitually to act. 3d. 
That no high-pressure engine shall be 
erected without having its strength previ- 
ously determined by the hydraulic press; 
that every boiler shall be able to sustain five 
times the force under which it is to act; 
that the intended pressure shall be stamped 
upon it; and that no boiler shall be erected 
until it receive this stamp. 4th. That two 
safety valves shall be adapted to each boil- 
er, so large that either of them can disen- 
gage the steam with sufficient rapidity, one 
of them to be at the disposal of the fireman, 
and the other covered with a grating, lock- 
ed, and the key kept by the proprietor. 5th. 
That two round plates shall be inclosed in 
the boiler, one of which to be at least equal 
in diameter to the safety valve, and to be 
composed of a mixture of metals which will 
melt or soften at a temperature of 10° cen- 
tigrade, above that of the boiler; the other 
of double the diameter, inserted near the 
locked valve, and of such a composition as 
to soften at 20° centigrade, above the heat 
of the boiler. These plugs to be stamped 
with the degree at which they are fusible. 
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